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Routes to tour in Germany ©CHUOn HttWne 


The German 

Route - from the 
Alps to the Baltic 



1 Ltibeck 
Melsungen 
Schwabisch Hall 
Berchtesgaden 



German roads will get you 
there, and If you plan to see as 
much as you can, why not 
travel the length of the 
country? From the Alpine 
foothills in the south via the 
typical Mlttelgeblrge range to 
the plains of the north, you will 
pass through the most varied 
landscapes. And so you 
needn’t take pot fuck in 
deciding on a route, we 
recommend the German 
Holiday Route from the Alps to 
the Baltic. 

Starr In the south with 

Berchtesgaden and its bob 
run. Maybe you have already 
heard tell of Landshut, a 
mediaeval Bavarian town with 
the world’s largest brick-and- 
mortar tower. Or of Erbach in 
the Odenwald, with its castle 
and the Ivory Museum. Or of 
Alsfeld with its half-timbered 

houses, the Harz mountain 

towns or the 1 ,000-year-old- 
Hanseatic port ofLubeck. 

Visit Germany and let the 
Holiday Route be your guide 
-“from the Alps to the Baltic. 
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Genscher’s optimism at 
UN founded on reality 



%'ts. -'V ?. .?• . 

B onn Foreign Minister Hans-Diet rich 
fienscher called for even more far- 
reuehing disarmament agreements be- 
tween the superpowers when he addressed 
, the United Notions general assembly. 

He also called for the dismantling of 
what he called “enemy cliches" and for 
more cooperation in sectors such as en- 
vironmental protection. 

Ycl nothing he had to say was really 
new. Comparison with curlier speeches 
of his showed that he had made all these 
points on more than one occasion at the 
United Nations. 

The difference was that in the past it* 
had been primarily wishful thinking — 
this time political reality underpinned 
. tluu Quittkdici ’h vUtuii of mankind as u 
^ m iii u i i n y n mw rrH rnor v w nr 


most reluctant bedfellows. Only if Mr 
Gorbachov is taken at his word and 
persuaded to scrap ull- powerful Soviet 
conventional tirnis loo will wc know for 
sure whether security will continue to 
he assured. 

The rapprochement between the su- 
perpowers has made one of Bonn's 
wishes come true and Herr Genschcr 
has every reason for taking a positive 
view of the breakthrough achieved in 
the medium-range sector, 
v But there ure no grounds for taking it 
easy over the disarmament negotiations 
that must/pllow this breakthrough. 

The Vienna MBFR talks on troop 
cuts in 'Central Europe were first moot- 
ed about 20 years and have laboriously 
marked time in the Austrian capital for 
14 years. They arc acusc in point. 

They ought to bring back down to 
earth with u bump everyone who has vi- 

iLkwUi QfMim 



Bonn Foreign Minister Hans-Dlotrlch Genscher (left) with US Secretary of State 
George Shultz in New York for the UN General Assembly meeting. iPhuio: dpu) 

Words of the week are in 


The agreement on s total, worldwide 
elimination of medium-range nuclear 
missiles that President Reagan and Gen- 
eral Secretary Gorbachov plan to sign 
before ihc year’s end will indeed be a 
“historic step." 

It may not eliminate the nuclear 
• threat to cither East or West, especially 
as ii will lead to Ihc dismantling of a 
mere Tour per cent or so of the super- 
powers' total nuclear potential. 

But it must be seen in a historic light 
as being the first major disarmament 
agreement between the superpowers 
since the ABM Treaty, which was 
Signed 1 5 years ago. 

And it has only been possible because 
' both sides arc definitely and predomi- 
nantly disposed toward reducing their 
nuclear stockpiles. 

This resolve, underscored by a prac- 
tical agreement, is what prompted Herr 
Genschcr to muke the optimistic remark 
that an “irresistible development" that 
paved the way for a better world had 

''- ^r ' wn^^ t lm - w s CTnieiii ' tgtm a " 

excessive enthusiasm. True, the super- 
powers are resolved for the first lime in 
1 5 years to disarm rather than rearm. 

Yet it is an equally established fact 
that good intentions and the ability to 
put them into political practice are the 

; iriiririririiiirriiririrtiiiifiitimiiiiimiiniiifiriijmiiiiniHiirrriiiirnfir 
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crux mat serve inc cause mut- 
ual security. 

In 14 years in Vienna the panics to 
the MBFR talks have not even agreed 
on uniform mutual balanced force re- 
duction criteria, let alone on a uniform 
terminology. 

The Soviet Union and the West arc 
unable lo agree on what they mean hy 
“balanced.” .v, ■/,„//.• 

(Nordwcsi Zdlung. Oldenburg, 
25 Sejiieml'cr 1 WJ) 
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N ew thinking arc the words of the 
week in New York. It is Soviet For- 
eign Minister Edward Shevardnadze’s 
favourite term and was twice mentioned 
hy Bonn Foreign Minister Hnus- Die- 
trich Genscher at the UN General As- 
sembly. 

President Reagan may not personally 
have used Ihc term, but at the crucial 
juncture in his own appearance at the 
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Pinochet yields 
under pressure 

B eatrix Brinkmann, a Chilean teacher 
of German extraction, has assumed 
symbolic status in the human rights dis- 
pute. 

In Valdivia, where mdny ethnic Ger- 
mans live, she has been released from pu- 
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many after paying a 300-mark bond. 

She had been charged with .subversive 
activity and illegal ownership of wea- 
pons as a member of the Communist 
Party and the public prosecutor had 
called for her to he sentenced to three 
years and a day in prison. 

This extra day would have meant she 
would not be entitled to remission of 
sentence. But the Chilean judiciary is an 
instrument of dictatorship. 

The Chilean authorities released 
Frau Brinkmann under external pres- 
sure and deported her lo the Federal 
Republic. 

Bonn Labour Minister and deputy 
CDU leader Norbcrt Bliiip, SPD Bun- 
destag member Freimut Duvc, German 
diplomats and others were able to visit 
her in prison. 


Thar at least is possible in General 
Pinochet’s dictatorship, in contrast to a 
number of other dictatorial regimes. 

All were told that she had been sub- 
jected to electric shock torture by the 
CN1, or secret police, after she was ar- 
rested in September 1 986. She has con- 
sistently denied allegations of owning 
arms. 

The Chilean Foreign Ministry took a 
positive view of the German call for her 

Oaillli 


suddenly recalled '.The “inde- 
pendence” of the military judiciary. 

General Pinochet faces renewed ac- 
cusations of human rights breaches at 
the UN General Assembly, which is why 
he has yielded in this case. 

He may not have agreed to release 
political prisoners facing death penalt- 
ies, but he has shown clemency in indi- 
vidual cases where he con hope to case 
external pressure. 

Similarly, increasing numbers of left- 
wing politicians arc being allowed to re- 
turn from exile. They even include for- 
mer government ministers under Presi- 
dent Allcnde. 

So the ‘‘strong-arm" tactics demanded 
of the Chilean dictator by extreme right- 
wing parties are at times relaxed. 

(Siiddcul&chc Zciiung, Munich, 
25 Seplcmber 1987) 


UN he did demonstrate whul might he 
termed new thinking. The term was 
mainly used at the UN to describe the 
uncommonly hopeful prospects of dis- 
armament and in East- West relations. 

Mr Shevardnadze said in his speech 
to the General Assembly that the world 
was on the brink of major changes. 
Where the day before only a black wall 
had been visible, a view into the far dis- 
tance was now possible. 

Mr Shevardnadze’s style and appear- 
ance in New York impressed Ihc Bonn 
UN delegation — and many other deleg- 
ations as well. 

He called for the arms race lo be re- 
placed by n “concept of adequate slock- 
piles" and a comprehensive peace system. 

For Herr Genschcr the Germans have 
more to do than breathe n sigh of relief at 
the onset of “new thinking" in East and 
West. 

Their role is that of a motive force for 
detente. Herr Genschcr’s call is for the 
new movement in Ostpolitik to be com- 
bined with progress toward European 
integration. 

. Even President Reagan engaged in 
new thinking. Having once condemned 
the Soviet Union as the realm of evii, he 
now offered the Russians a competition 
between systems on the basis of “realis- 
tic and stable” methods. 

This offer sounded so much like 
peaceful coexistence and detente that 
many found an old Reagan speaking 
new words hard to recognise. 

(Kdlncr SlBdl-Aazcigcr, 
Cologne, 25 September 1 9&7) 
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Helsinki accords get a raised profile 
as missiles deal is agreed on 


N ow agreement has been reached on 
medium- Piini'f! INF miciil.i 


1 s medium-range INF missile disar- 
mament, efforts to arrange further ne- 
gotiations nn conventional and tactical 
nuclear arms reduction within the 
CSCE, or Helsinki, framework have 
gained in importance. 

Bonn is particularly interested, as it is 
m helping to ensure that the Vienna fol- 
low-up conference, reconvened on 22 
September after its summer recess, 
makes headway in other sectors of Eu- 
ropean trans-bloc cooperation. 

As Bonn's views on this subject differ 
from America's. Foreign Minister Hans- 
Dietrich Genscher appealed, in a ges- 
ture clearly aimed at the United Stares 
in particular, to all parries to the Vienna 
conference to bear in mind all sectors of 
the 1975 CSCE Final Act, or Helsinki 
accords, and tlierr responsibility for the 
conference’s success. 




Wasted time 

The Washington INF arrangement 
disproves all who felt the superpowers 
might yet cross swords over the objec- 
tives agreed at the October 1 986 Reyk- 
javik summit, arguing that European se- 
curity interests must be defended. 


men! in Europe, in paving the way for 
this development. 

The Stockholm conference both pre- 
pared the atmosphere and drew up a 
model solution on the key feature of u 
generally applicable verification system. 

Agreement on on-the-spot inspection 
was, as the INF talks have shown, a 
trnilblazing move for all sectors of dis- 
armament. 

There have been attempts to belittle 
the INF terms ns agreed, and the 1,567 
Soviet and 316 US warheads, plus the 
Bundeswehr Pershings’ six dozen, that 
are to be scrapped, and their carriers 
wnh them undeniably make up a mere 
three per cent of the entire nuclear pot- 
ential. r 

But the key factor is that the INF 
agi cement is the first-ever genuine dis- 
armament move. It relates to a weapon 
system sector that is extremely danger- 
ous for Europe and its repercussions, as 
in Stockholm, extend lar heyoiul the 
INF. sector: 

• The solution to the verification prob- 
lem and other important technical de- 


• By both including in the treaty terms 
and lor the first time putting into prac- 
tice the elimination of a drastic imbal- 
ance, the INF agreement will also pave 
the way for conventional disarmament 
moves. 

It may only he a model for the elimi- 
nation of a single, but extremely danger- 
ous weapon category, but it could prove 
in valuable by being applicable to con- 
ventional weapon systems too. 

• The treaty thus testifies to the earn- 
est of both superpowers in their desire 
for disarmament. That and its specific 
contents make it a significant factor in 
confidence-building (lint is likely to 
come inlo its own in other fields of 
world affairs, such as joint bids by 
Washington and Moscow to end the 
Gulf War. 

The Vienna talks between members 
of Nato and the Wursaw Pact on the 
inundate or the conferences on comvn- 
lwnal disarmament and other confid- 
ence -building measures within the 
C. SC L framework are now cniciing 
l heir crucial phase. 

i ] !k,1 100 aa ^elv to benefit Ironi 
me INI agreement, although the l is de- 
•Ntre to control further developments 
uud limit European leeway is clem I v ap- 
parent. 1 


* October 1987 - N 0 ^ 

Helsinki accords as a pure h.,*, 
charter. H rc 

That enables Washington 1o , 

guttle the I’SCI-: processing 

,ls A .similar app iunc ,,^ 
em at the Vienna t'SCIi follou,^ 
lereiiee, the aim ,>( which i s ,*? 
headway in .Iclcnie not onlyj Br J 
between the superpowers liutJ! 
Ironi throiiglioui l-urope. 

1-veiy undeniable step hm,,... 
man 'W«i> * countered S" 
moie lar-rea ehing demands^.' 
proposals on l-ast-West « fl n, 
sc tent die, lecluiologieal and J 
mental cooperation are fel 
blocked or diluted and lEurone? 

ruling .inlet omi in conventional dfi 
mem is dismissed us a minor cor 
non. 
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curn) interests must be defended. u in ami oilier iinporiant technical de- V . ■ . 

The Europeans have wasted invalu- “"l* " . inv ‘ ,hcs ,nilkt ' lljL ‘ INI- a pace- am i Brm,p ol 

able months arguing over this noim ,n . ,he planned 5U-per-cem re- it.. > i . ' ^'“l 1 Mj|,cs< Wl,h « "eight 

rather than preparing for the new amt ?!!*! ion ,n t,u ? superpowers' strategic „r!! a.lnVi! ! cI ‘ !!’ hc ,ilVMM1K - 


, w o * ■ mis uuilU 

rather than preparing for the new and 
dynamic development that has arisen in 
■security policy. 

Yet it win they who played a major 
initial role, at the Stockholm conference 
on confideiicc-huildlng and disarma- 

"P’or Poland, the German Question Is 
fraught with national factors and 
complexes of its own. 

Polnnd has normalised relations with 
West Germany ; it makes constunt as- 
surances that it is a friend of East Ger- 
many. 

Bui it follows with close attention and 
somettmes with undisguised scepticism 
ait that goes on between the two Ger- 
man stales. 

The Poles did more than just look on 
like commuted first-nighters in the or- 
chestra stalls at the intra-German politi- 
cal spectacular when Herr Honecker, 
the East Berlin leader, visited West 
Germany last month. 

They engaged in travel diplomacy of 

hn! r .h Wn ? make U C,ear to East Berlin 
that they claimed a role along the lines 

of an active auxiliary director in staging 
the intra-German show. 

Polish Foreign Minister Marian 
Orzechou/ski visited East Berlin' before 
Herr Honecker, the East Berlin leader, 
visited Bonn. • 

And while Herr Honecker was still 
making headlines in the Saar and in Mu-' 
nich, influential Polish politbureau 
member and expert on German affairs 
Josef Czyrek visited the East German 
capital. 

Only a few days after Herr Honeck- 
er’s spectacular visit to the West the' 
Polish leader, Mr Jaruzelski, arrived in 
East Berlin to learn at first hand how 
East Germany assessed the situation. 

It is no coincidence that these close 
contacts between Poland and East Ger- 


uuc ion in the superpowers' strategic 
nuclear nrvenalv. b 

It could also pave the way for .subse- 
quent negotiations on tactical nuclear 
weapons in Europe and for the cnnclu- 
s,wn of H UN convention on a global ban 
on chemical weapons. 


nre definitely not to lie allowed lo brine 
hr.tr on (he dR'irim.mrn! 

talks. 

In contrast to the comprehensive pro- 
gramme embodied in the Final Act at 
Helsinki the United States lias always, 
and most onesided ly, interpreted the 


Poland’s interest in all things 
German is more than casual 


many formed a framework within which 
me intra-German summit was held. 
Frameworks serve the purpose of sett- 
ing limits. 

Warsaw makes no hones about the 
sole aim of its policy toward Germany 

!K°"°" ki " g, " tr Polish na,ion - 

ahllfn can „ have bcen no coincidence 
about Herr Honecker having paid poli- 

ical obeisance to Polish sensitivities by 
referring to the Oder-Ncisse border as a 
model for better arrangements oim he 
rnira-Germstp border. 

. P cs pite dubious aspects^ftKiTconi- ’ 
parison he was clearly keen to flatter 
Poland and demonstrate East Ger- 
many’s consideration for its eastern 
neighbour. 

1 Will such verbal gestures be enough 
for Warsaw, which this time, unlike 
summer 1984, on a previous occasion 
when Herr Honecker was due to visit 
the Federal Republic, placed no unmis- 
takable obstacles in the visit's way. 

Subsequent mention was merely 
made of the “legal phraseology" of the 
commitment to reunification embodied 
in Basic Law, the 1949 Bonn constitu- 
tion. 

It was noted sotto voce in Warsaw 
that in 1984 Poland and Czechoslovak- 
ia had joined forces to prevent the intra- 


STUTTGARTER 

NACHRICHTEN 

German summit on grounds of pact in- 
terests. 

This time such heavy artillery was not 
trained on the West, hut there was no 
mistaking a degree of official sccptism. 

That in itself is hardly surprising inas- 
much as the fundamental political fac- 
tor tuv ■•» a if.. i 

dia were much more guarded than, say, 
their Soviet counterparts in their ac- 
companiment to Herr Honeckcr’s visit 
to Bonn. 

The Polish Party newspaper Trybuntt 
LiuIh took the precaution of reminding 
the East Gcrmnn leader that his visit 
had only been possible as a result of the 
“correct and consistent policy pursued 
by all the socialist states.'' 

Bloc discipline had laid the ground 
for inviolability of borders. In return the 
Gfirftian workers’ and peasants' state 
was expected to demonstrate eternal so- 
lidarity with the socialist camp. 

For Poland the intra-German summit 
would only make positive sense if it 
were to contribute toward consolidation 
of the post-war status quo in Europe 


From Herr Gen seller’s viewpoint tt 
AcI ls Europe’s grand design an 
major prospect fur the fMture.callingfo 
balanced development inallseciow 
,,s In keep .ill ift\siuhiliNii^/A7fl/?ufld 
control. 

1 Inn is why he appealed to \t\Vi* 
inemheis of the European Communii 
lo .ic I |i •mily mid with delerminaiiuni 
make up fast for missed opportunities 

Hi.il is why he appealed to all: 
C’Si'l- stales in Vienna to negleci 
cooperation sector and not lo delay i 
negotiations. 

Hie time, he said, was ripe for rest 
that for the sake of peace in Eurq 
brought gi cuter security and coojw 
lion and mote tangible human oc 
menu. . • .. , 

"What inttfx;eMN us," he •Miid.’is*' 
benufir people derive, not law govt 
men is portray themselves." 

WolfJ.Bt 

((iencrnl-An/cijU'r. linmi, ’ | .SYjitcmtari' 

anil thus help to end ail eoneeivaWr 
maiiiing doubts about Poland's (Mai 
border, the Odcr-Neisse line. 

In Polish eyes any attempt toil® 
then iiiirn-Gcrman tics in thedir« B 
of even the appearance of lliefti® 
Question still being open woul^F 
disc would be u threat to the pc* 4 ’ 
Europe. 

In relations between Poland and 
GDR there is undoubtedly iheseni 
issue of who plays second t? 
Soviet Union in the the socialists 
but the overriding fact remains 6* 
process of intra-German normal^ 
forms part of a wider framework - 
the East as in the West. 

Any extension to the leeway optf 
the two German states will c0D 

fjCnctfs Ihcy cannoi*w»ivc*singfih*^ 
lv So there is no room for illusion. 

Harry Schleicht 

(SiuKguriur Naclirichicn, 1 K Scpwmfc ef 


nPwo Oldenburg senior school stu- 
X dents who went to a Greens' confer- 
, ence called following electoral setbacks 
, in Bremen and Schleswig-Holstein 
. found [lie proceedings excruciatingly 
boring. 

They decided that, if this is what the 
Greens were all about, they would not 
bother coming again. 

They had turned up with high expect- 
ations that I lie party of ecologists which 
opposes nuclear energy would get to 
grips with its recent problems. 

There were equally high expectations 
among many of the 650 delegates and 
many other members of the puhlic. 

Would the seven-year- old party 
persevere, they wondered, in self-im- 
molation, in the hitter parry and thrust 
of debate uiul in infighting between ils 
realist ami fundamentalist wings after 
its electoral setbacks in Bremen and 
Schleswig-Holstein? 

No. Instead or burning the midnight 
oil and risking a debate on fundu mental 
issues, proceedings were aimed from 
the outset in a less controversial direc- 
tion. 

There was to be three hours of funda- 
mental debate — and nn more. And the 
debate was so quiet and objective, at 

^■■ : i®%TGARTER 
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times riding a trough of exhaustion and 
resignation, that the two students were 
not the only ones to be bored to death. 

“We must first regain interest in our- 
selves," one speaker said, while another 
warned against ”us constantly rushing 
around with a diviner’s rod in a quest 
for traitors in our own ranks." 

Mention wait muJc of I hi: luck of a 

ftmw i iitwirrtnTiDnr 

and lundnmeninlisis would be equally at 
ease, and of the "feeble compromise" 
the Greens approved at Inst year's Nu- 
remberg conference for the general 
election. 

The euphoria and sense of now de- 
parture that accompanied the curly 
years, just after the party was founded, 
are now over for good. 

•The system of what used to he staid 
and stick-in-the-mud established part- 
ies is more flexible than we imagine,'' it 
realist speaker said. "In ceasing to deal 
with them we ourselves have come to 
pale in significance." 

The impression the Oldenburg confer- 
ence conveyed was that of the Greens for 

A member of the right-wing extremist 
Deutsche Volksunion, or German 
People's Union, won its single scat in 
the Bremen state assembly after a huge 
spending campaign estimated to have 
cost it between two and three million 
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en, or over five per cent in Bremen’s 
r JJighbouring town further up the River 
t ^ esc r fR got only 3 percent overall, but 
that didn’t matter under this local appli- 
cation of the five-per-cent poll regula- 
tion.) 

. Two DVU members have also been 
elected to the Bremurhavcn city council. 
Social Democrats. Christian Democ- 
rats, Free Democrats and Greens all say 
this is appalling. y 

.The leading DVU candidate in Brem- 
erhaven and prospective staIe assem _ 
Wyman, a 6I-year-old shipbuilding cn- 

f -r r J alled HanS Alterman n. was not 
avadable to answer telephone inquiries 
on the day after the polls. . H 

.• Dieter Klink, SPD president of the 
Bremen assembly says Herr Altermann 
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Greens’ post- 
a round 

the most part being pale hut calm and col- 
lected. The atmosphere resembled that oF 
a full-scale crisis staff session. 

Joschka Fischer was not pilloried as 
expected for having said in a newspaper 
interview that he felt an immediate 
phase-nut of atomic energy was unreal- 
istic. 

In n personal statement the former 
Hcs.sc Environment Minister merely 
said he felt u "fuM pliusc-nut” was “not 
feasible at present." 

Delegates expressed link- inure than 
mild dissatisfaction at the holding of se- 
parate press conference on the Bremen 
and Schleswig-Holstein election results 
by the Greens’ national executive com- 
mittee and the parliamentary board of 
the Greens in the Bonn Bundestag. 

The debate on setting up a party-poli- 
tical foundation sounded a note of mod- 
eration. not to say ennui. 

How were delegates to show commit- 
ment on an issue billed as “the most im- 
portant since the decision to set up the 
Greens as a political party" when there 
were fears of a terminal decline setting 
in in the puny? 

The Greens already have an uneasy 
conscience about using government mo- 
ney. about DM60m, to finance their wom- 
en's. ecology and Third World projects. 

What is more, the Greens appealed to 
the Federal Constitutional Court in 
1983. challenging blanket grants to par- 
ty-political foundations (the court ruled 
tha UhcgLUiiU.wu Jii.cunsiiLuiiuiiab. _ . . 

' JLTJliy full i iU ii iITHii TT)c ufecfts l \C’6rfliP' 

set up would have to comply with must 
exacting standards. It would need to be 
us independent of the party as possible, 
to be clear and above-board about its 
finances and expenditure and to cover 
all issues and project sectors. 

After vociferous twisting and turning, 
and countless objections raised in the deh- 
ate. a decision was eventually reached in 
principle lo set up a foundation. 

In the end deleguies even agreed thin 
the model (of the four proposed) on 
which they could all agree must be ap- 
proved by a I wo- thirds majority. 

The models on which a vote was tak- 
en were: 

• the Heinrich Boll Foundmion, the 

Huge spending 
in poll by 


Frankfurter 

NeuePresse 


will be very much out on a limb in rel- 
ations with other parties. 

His parliamentary options would be 
limited, as an individual member could 
neither submit written questions to the 
Senate nor apply for an emergency 
hearing. He could merely table motions. 

The DVU is opposed to local govern- 
ment franchise for foreign residents and 
advocates deportation of criminal for- 
eigners and bogus applicants for politi- 
cal asylum. 

Given equal qualifications. German 


mortem draws 
of yawns 

most detailed proposal drawn up by a 
panel including "independent personal- 
ities;" 

• a decentralised system of found- 
ations for individual Liimler; 

• a “movement model” based on social 
protest and action groups 

• and a "women's foundation’’ in which 
women were to hold the purse-strings 
and concentrate mainly on emancipato- 
ry projects. 

The voting marathon went ahead 
along lines customary among the 
Greens. The initial tenor of opinion af- 


ter a first, hut indecisive straight fight 
seemed to favour a decentralised solu- 
tion, but what then? 

Supporters of the Biill Foundation 
withdrew their motion, as did the wom- 
en’s group theirs, and an hour after the 
conference was originally scheduled to 
end the Liimler foundation proposal 
was also withdrawn. 

Shortly beforehand a conference ma- 
jority had entrusted a commission with 
clarifying details of setting up a founda- 
tion. Ye i the issue the Oldenburg con- 
ference was convened to discuss was 
shelved until the next gathering. 

The power struggle over a Green par- 
ty-political foundation ended, like ail 
power struggles in the party, where it 
began: with the failure of the two wings, 
ideological unyielding hut more eon- 
fused than ever, to he reconciled. 

Dagmar Deckstein 
(Siuil|i;irier Zuilung. 21 Svpicmhcr l‘»K7) 


Land Premier resigns over 
smear-campaign charges 

Uwc Barschel, the Schleswig-Holstein Premier, has resigned following allegations in 
the magazine, Der Spiegel, that a former publicity man on his Christian Democrat 
campaign team had been ordered to dig up Information for a smear campaign against 
the Socinl Democrat leader in the election last month, Bjorn Engbolni. The Social 
Democrats emerged as the biggest single parly In (he election but the CDU was in a 
position lo carry on governing with the support of the Free Democrats and the sole 
representative of another minority party. Bu t what will happen now Is not known. 

S chleswig-Holstein Premier Uwe their local leader possibly succumbing 
Barschel’s resignation hardly came to gradual wear and tear under the pres- 
as a surprise. It was an admission not of sure of protracted Waiergatc-style in- 
personal guilt but of political responsib- vestigations. 

™„!!! 8 ?,f air : V u hich is ,. ccrlnin 10 lak< ; They have regained the iriomcimimof 

Mien, mthm,gh no-one can say far sure 

^ JuJ .ib , r . Jiuw. they will up w fa re. 

^Jr^nrscncl nas given nn assurance, „ . ... 

and it rings true, that he would have wiih thl pr^ n 8 ^ 0 co ? hnon . 1 , 1 crms 

been prepared to resign earlier but hesi- n< ^ F . Dcmocril,s . ^ w,u sMl1 

lated in full agreement with his party, "'"""i* l ™ JO | n,y m . ,hc sl “ le f 

thc Christian Democrats. 3 sunbly, merely level-pegging with the 

The .stale assembly election results “ " "°"' d sivm ' 

left the CDU with a potential coalition . &<1c,a ‘ Democrats hope fresh 

majority of one in Schleswig-Holstein, ti r? 1 * w . ou,cl SWUC P ihcm into power, 

and his resignation could lead to the , . ^ hristiun Democrat* must four that 
party losing its ahility to govern. 1 lcir ,nn der«ic losses in mid -September 

That could still happen. The crucial C011 !?. he f J )llmvCtl by “ much mure 
issue in the days and weeks ultead will c . rushin & defeat at the polls if fresh elec- 
be whether the CDU aims at n solution n °!!; S WCre CalletJl 

on ihc basis of the 13 September elec- The Free Democrats barely suc- 
tion results or seeks salvation .in fresh ceCL * et * polling the five per cent they 
elections. needed to get back into the state assem- 

The Christian Democrats have at 

least been relieved of the burden of Having dithered hetween coopera- 

!, ? n w 'ih the CDU nnd the personal 

. k slight of refusing to pose for Press 

jor> applicants must be given preference photographers alongside Herr Barschel 

over non-Germans. As DVU leaflets at coalition talks, they can do no more 

proclaimed: “Hospitality is all well and than guess how they might fare in fresh 

goud, but Germany must stay German!” elections. 

^SSSZSHS^S 

German Money on German Tasks ’’ «„■ , ollcnb . er S s potential role poses 

During the election camDaion ih- * tional, not just local problems. If he 

party held no public mecliL^bm it oueht^h™ ,0 K K ! cl . al the moment he 
spent an estimated DM 2m to DM3m on ho? L r bl? su . hmi,hn S P«'P»sal.s on 
election propaganda. or „v Cr S s ihl BnJn ^ 
much as all other panics combined. SrZ™”' m '* h ' find 
It campaigned as the Liste D ("D” for Chnnr u t m 
“D eutschland"), an election alliance of h Ch °? cc,,orKohl “nd the CDU would 
•he DVU and National Socrau ^bjectecl even stronger pres-ure 
formed in Munich last spring cL tu 1108 ll0r al,ies tbe and 

The DVU, founded in Munich in ih/r* u 35 . 3 P oor . s,arl ing-p°im for 
1971. is considered a catchment basin ?L Ch o CC ° rS m „ ee,in 8 with ‘he CSU 
for former NPD supporters leader, Bavarian Premier Franz Josef 

In its ideological orientation it i* Strauss, who already sees the CDU as to 
largely agreed with lh e NPD, say, ,he .ioTsdec.oraffon'uScs" ' hC B ° nn 

ue on page 12 (Dcr Tagcsspitgel, Berlin. 26 September IVX7, 
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Row over plan to increase length of 
civil alternative to conscription 


A total or 72,000 people lire serving 20 
months of civilian service as an alterna- 
tive to 15 months of conscription. Plans 
have been drawn up to increase the ci- 
vilian alternative to 24 months and mili- 
tary service to 1 8 in 1 990. ft is a con- 
troversial move. 

P eter Hintze. the Bonn government 
commissioner for conscientious objec- 
tors who do social work rather than mili- 
tary service, says the proposed extension 
of die civil alternative is a "crucial contrib- 
ution toward domestic peace." 

Objectors don’t agree. Manfred 
Wagner, who speaks for an organisation 
representing the interests of the 72,000 
Zivis, as they are called, dismisses this 
as "laughable." 

Many feel the longer civilian period 
amounts to a declaration of war. 

The extension is to be made in return 
for a simplification of conscientious ob- 
jection procedures. 

Herr Wagner feels the commission- 
er’s talk of peace is cynical because 
pressure of work on ZMs, ns conscript 
social workers arc known, is steadily in- 
creasing. 

Less and less attention is paid to (lie 
motivation that prompts people to ob- 
ject ro military service. Strike action and 
protest moves are one outcome, an in- 
creasing number of transfer applic- 
ations another. 


This category of social work is ac- 
companied by severe stress — and n sui- 
cide rate much higher than among ser- 
vicemen. 

Hintze has little inclination to go into 
such problems. When he has anything to 
say on the subject, as at a Loccum Pro- 
testant Academy conference on “Civil 
Service in the Throes of Change," he 
tends to opt for simplicity and harmony. 

Neither qualitatively nor quantitat- 
ively is any such change in the offing, he 
says. He reassures potential employers 
that there will continue to be at least 
50,000 Zivis a year until the end of the 
century. 

He says this figure is definite, irre- 
spective of low birth rates in the 1970s 
and 1 980s or of longer service. 

He also claims (hat: "Civil service is 
so arranged to do justice to conscripts' 
individual skills and interests.” 

More critical observers say this 
aspect is a key reason why young volun- 
teer social workers lose ull motivation 
after seven or eight months as conscript 
makeweights. 

They cease to be regarded as individ- 
uals with n right to be taken seriously. 
They are no longer regarded as con- 
scientious objectors but as cheap hired 
labour. 

They arc increasingly pul to work in 
the toughest, marginal areas of social 
work, such ns looking After wheeiohair- 

■ ■ . •'•'■I • i»l. O'l'rti.-i m. 1 • • 


Politics at first hand 


Detailed and objective Information Is what you need If you are 
to hold your own on politics and world affairs: facts on which 
to base your own political viewpoint. 

Auasenpolitfk . the quarterly foreign affairs review, gives you 
facts at first hand for an annual DM50 plus p&p. 

Write today for a sample copy of the English edition, at no obli- 
gation, to the publishers, INTERPRE88 QmbH, Hartwlcua* 
atr. 3—4, D-2000 Hamburg 76, Federal Republic of Germany. 
Tel. (040) 2290808. 
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hound patients, and themselves steadily 
isolated on the outskirts of society. 

No-one who has come straight from 
school and not learnt the trade can pos- 
sibly hope to stand the strain of work of 
this kind for longer than a year or so. 

As conscientious objectors, says Rev. 
Ulrich Finckh, Zivis want to do someth- 
ing fur peace, with the emphasis on in- 
tern at ionn I, national and social peace 
service, Third World work, education 
activity, youth work and environmental 
protection. 

They seldom have nn opportunity of 
doing so and are often prohibited front 
working in this sector, he says. They are 
not allowed to tell others that they are 
conscientious objectors and are segre- 
gated from non-handicapped children 
as though they were lepers. 

Only one stone is missing from the 
mosaic of disrespect that makes social 
service a punishment posting. 

The final school year is to he cut 
short to enable conscripts to serve the 
longer period in the Bundcswchr with- 
out forfeiting a college semester, where- 
as Zivis stand to forfeit an entire year. 

Employers see them mainly as low- 
cost lubour. They arc bound to, Finckh 
says. Zivis cut manpower and other 
costs. • 

Protestant Church moves were at one 
stage made to consider setting up a “so- 
cial peace service" os an independent 
alternative to military service. 

tr \v.n tr> concentrate on pence work, 
reconciliation and international under- 
standing and enable stafr to think tltcir 
lives and objectives over during their 
service period. 

These ideas have been largely aban- 
doned, due to politicul pressure and to 
everyday routine. 

What is left, suys Gerhard Hoffmann 
of the Proicstunl Church social services 
department in Hcssen-Nassou, is the re- 
serve uemy of conscript social workers. 

Their role is to bridge the gnp be- 
tween a growing need for social work to 
cater for the old, the sick and the handi- 
capped and the constraints of govern- 
ment economies. 

Legally, the employment of Zivis is 
supposed to be “neutral" in its effect on 
the labour market, 

If this requirement were taken seri- 
ously, they ought only to be employed, 
in social work, in addition to qualified 
staff to improve the quality of life for 
the people they help to look after. 

In reality, Hoffmann says, "civil" ser- 
vice is increasingly degraded to "la- 
bour" lisifh Mnnnri^tc slninj} rp. 

gular jobs in social work and taking the 
place of trained social workers. 

There is no longer a shortage of 
skilled social workers. Unemployment, 
Finckh says, is a serious problem among 
social workers, nurses and even doc- 
tors. 

Every Zivi who is employed in these 
sectors does more trained staff out of a 
job and prevents them from providing 
the skilled service they are in a position 
to give. 

No-one stops to consider whether 
financing both Zivis and unemployed 
social workers makes economic sense. 
From the individual employer’s view- 
point it is clearly lucrative. But that is as 
far as it goes. 

Herr Hintze sees no problem here 
cither. “The efficacy of our social ser 
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vices," he says, "is not determined! 
the civil service.” 

Bremen sociologist Jiirgen R| anii 
has taken u closer look at Hie siu^, 
investigating the work of Zivis mtl 
men. 

The 525 Zivis in welfare ^rvi Ccr 
ployniem were (muni |o aecou /.. 
roughly 10 percent of overall slafft- 
hours, and 1 8.8 per cent *jf rhe hf 
logged by full-time staff. 

“Vivil service” bail long ceased tot. 
mi extra in many sectors. It was B n i* 
gral purl of a system that in 
s |>ects would cease to function if ih 
were no longer available. 

In work with the handicapped & 
accounted for 23 per cent of va 
hours, and 96 per cent of indiviu 
erne of the soiously handicapped;- 
per cent of ambulance nnd taxi ^ 
for the handicapped. 

Zivis log 91 per cent of mobile*! 
vice man-hours. 66 percent of meals? 
wheels and 52 per cent of ambulant 
work. 

Blandow calculated the cash snviri 
on the basis of an unskilled Zivi mail 
hour costing DMJ5, ns against DM20 
for an hour’s work by a skilled person. 

The 525 Bremen Z ms saved DMJla 
a year, while the 72,000 Zivis all ove. 
the country saved a massive DVA23W 
plus. 

I’ro lessor Blandow says the very leas 
that must Iv done is to spend seven 


hankhuierRundschaa 


months (ruining Zivis lor special woi 
and to provide in-service training ihcie 
after. 

Rut that 

pieseiu the miiic In iioi even m a V w 
tiem to provide the statutory i ntroducto 
ry courses for Zivis. Ilurr Minimi* 
they are available for only one mt«o 
mid that, for the foreseeable future 
that. 

Employers have no inlet est in in 
ing them for any length ol time, 4 
officials in charge ol the service evifc 
ly lake a dim view of in-service inti*! 

Herr Hintze may say he lecl.s it m 
trcmcly important, Inn the I act it* 
the five hours a week for "social |W 
service" study has been cut to mo, r 
inference being that two hours jweek\ 
reflect on your work is ample. 

Zivis are viewed with increavag 
satisfaction by the trade union 1 - 
object to the hiring of cul-pricc o® 
skilled staff when trnined men & 
women are out of work. 

Alfred Lorenz, works councillot »' 1 
Bremen hoslpital, says: 

“There is no regulation requiring ‘ 

pitals to economise by hiring Zivis. 
gular staff can do everything they 

hospYtai ought to" budge t" acco rdingly ^ 

its wage costs." , _ 

Works councils in Bremen s five w 
authority hospitals and a lone c ' 
hospital aim to dispense with the 
vices of the present 1 50 Ziyis. 
will be allowed to serve their tmu-J 
approval for replacements will bf 
held. 

Herr Lorenz docs not mean 
that the work Zivis do in hospitjj^ 
perfluous; anything hut. Yet 
surely a difference between coa* 
working under orders and traitf 3 . 
pital staff working under norms! 
tions. m< 

The Bremen debate is far fr0 ff 
wide of the mark. The Marburg ^ 
of the Red Cross last year 

Continued on pan® 7 
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Rumania cashes in by exporting ethnic 
German minority to the West 


B reeding Germans is more profitable 
than breeding pigs, Rumanian offi- 
cials cynically say about President 
Ccausescu’s emigration policy. 

Ethnic German migrants earn more 
hard currency in dcutschemarks per 
head than the best pork bellies, they say. 

There is more than a grain of truth in 
this joke about Rumania's dwindling 
German minority, the Siebenburgen 
Saxons and the 13a nnt Swabians. 

Bonn pays a capitation fee of 
DM8, 000 to DMJ 0,000 for each of the 
11,000-14,000 ethnic Germans a year 
who migrate to the Federal Republic. 

Most emigrate to West Germany, a 
few to Austria. They are part of a steady 
exodus of ethnic Germans from areas 
where they and their forebears have 
lived for 800 years. 

At this rate virtually no native Ger- 
man-speakers will be left in Siebenbiirg- 
cn or Banat by the end of the century. 

President Ceausescu thus seems to be 
well on his toward achieving his objec- 
tive of transforming Rumania into, a 
single-nation state, although he may 
find the two million ethnic Hungarians a 
tougher nut to crack. 

Ethnic Hungarians, with powerful of- 
ficial backing from neighbouring Hun- 
gary, are stubbornly struggling to pre- 
serve their national identity. 

Ethnic Germans have long aban- 
doned hope. Most of them have only 

one objective: to aeo the back or Ruma- 

TTt ll, . ll mKL ' H Uj U t U 'e TOHUI H lP W illlBAMf 1 

another, as soon as possible — and for 
good. 

Despite Bonn’s cash payments many 

T he West Berlin Intourisi agency 
wants to sell holidays in the Soviet 
Union in the spirit of glasnost and per- 
estroika. 

“Get to know the Soviet Union, the 
country and the people. Talk with them. 
Experience glasnost and perestroika at 
first hand," potential tourists are told. 

The 1988 brochure features city 
tours to Moscow and Leningrad, includ- 
ing a night out at the Bolshoi, tours by 
Trans-Siberian Express • and cross-, 
country skiing on Lake Baikal. 

But no mention is made of inclusive 
tours to the westernmost city in the So- 
viet Union, Kaliningrad, formerly 
Konigsberg, the East Prussian capital. 

Over 40 years after the war the Soviet 
government still limits access to the city 
where lights went out for German inha- 

hlT 0& i % i'Hj'j’Mi ' i hmiiO* 

city when the Red Army arrived, plun- 
dering, raping and killing for days. Lev 
Kopoiev recalls the occasion in his book 
Aufbewahren fur alle Zeit (Recorded for 
Posterity). 

Since 1947 not a single German has 
lived in the city, which was renamed 
Kaliningrad, after a former Soviet head 
ofstate,on4 July 1946. 

■ The erstwhile Konigsberg, a city fa- 
mous for its Biirenfang honey liqueur, 
its marzipan, its Dominsel city centre 
and its distinctive people speaking dis- 
tinctive dialect German, ceased to exist. 

For Germans everywhere, regardless 
which part of Germany they come from 
Konigsberg is still first and foremost a 
forbidden city. 

■ Only three Germans are still permit- 


of them find it far from easy to get out. 
A 6U-year-old woman set fire to herself 
in protest outside the German embassy 
in Bucharest only a few weeks ago. 

Marin Mesmer, prevented by the Ru- 
manian police from even setting foot in 
the German embassy, poured a can of 
petrol over herself, set fire to it and died 
before anyone could rush to her assist- 
ance. 

She evidently sought to draw atten- 
tion to the inhuman conditions suffered 
by ethnic Germans who apply to cor- 
rupt officials for exit visas. 

Before issuing passports the authorit- 
ies demand from ethnic Germans an 
extrn, private ransom payment equiva- 
lent to between DM5,000 and 
DM10,000. 

Most cannot possibly raise this kind 
of money, not even by selling everything 
they own — • their home, their farm, their 
goods and chattels. 

Unless relatives who have already mi- 
grated to the West are able to lend a 
helping hand they often have to wait 10 
to 1 5 years before being issued with tra- 
vel documents. 

Throughout this waiting-period they 
suffer endless official humiliation, los- 
ing their jobs for a start. And once they 
have the documents they are only al- 
lowed to take with them 70kg of person- 
al effects, wedding rings and inexpen- 
sive jewellery. 

They leave behind their home, their 

of Rumanian assimilation. 

That was roughly what befell Marin 
Mesmer. Her two children were allowed 


to leave in 1983, after a long wait, but 
she was refused permission. 

The official reason was that in 1973 
she was found guilty by a court in Orso- 
va of setting fire to a works barracks 
and fined 114,171 lei. 

She constantly claimed she was inno- 
cent but the authorities insisted she 
must pay the fine, plus an extra private 
ransom payment, before being issued 
with a passport for which she had appli- 
ed nearly 10 years earlier. 

As she stood no chance of being able 
to pay the fine from her modest work- 
er’s earnings she planned to present 
President Ceausescu with a petition 
when he visited her home town in 1978. 
She was arrested and beaten up by his 
bodyguards. 

The associations of Siebenbiirgen 
Saxons and Banat Swabians in the Fed- 
eral Republic have submitted to the au- 
thorities in Bonn and Vienna a memor- 
andum on the treatment by Bucharest of 
would-be migrants and on the situation 
of the ethnic German minority in Ruma- 
nia. 

The authorities were called on to 
bring the situation in Siebenburgen and 
Banat to the attention of (he Helsinki 
follow-up conference in Vienna. 

Visa applications are said to have 
been made by 140,000 ethnic Germans 
in the two areas, leaving a remainder 
who are in no real position to resist Ru- 
manian pressure to assimilate. 

■ ■ R umapiyulipJomais^Qund.a uoic of 

surprise. *we let everyone leave to join 
their families, not just Germnns," they 
say, adding that constitutional guaran- 
tees protect minority rights. 


Glasnost has not yet reached 
out to the forbidden city 



ted within its walls, and then only on pe- 
destals: statues of Kant, Schiller and 
Thalmann. 

The citizens of Kaliningrad even 
named an extensive public park after 
Ernst (“Teddy") Thalmann, the pre-war 
leader of the German Communist Party, 
^^jnce^li^ge^^^r^irnv^^ot^. 

foot in the northern, Soviet sector of 
what used to be East Prussia. 

Konigsberg and environs has been 
out of bounds for German businessmen 
and sailors, for journalists and even, 
say, for East German Party officials. 

No-one has been allowed to visit the 
grave of Enlightenment philosopher Im- 
manuel Kant. No-one has. been allowed 
to take a dip in the chilly Baltic on the 
Amber Coast at Piliau. 

Now and then, by roundabout ways, 
foreign nationals have occasionally ma- 
naged to visit the city. 

Doing so illegally is a risky business 
even though Aeroflot Ilyushins and Tu- 
polevs fly there daily and fine roads run 
down the Baltic coast to the city, 

But city maps are Kaliningrad are still 


not printed — on grounds of security. 
Local people have to make do with a 
single sheet of paper containing a map 
of the city centre. 

Non-Soviet citizens stand no chance 
of getting through the passport checks, 
still less Germans keen to revisit the city 
of their childhood. ' 

Those who have made the attempt 
usually travel by rail. The Amber Exp- 
ress runs daily from Moscow to Kalin- 
ingrad, and there are no passport 
checks at railway stations (as opposed 

HM— arnmmmemmmm m m 

The authorities probably imagine no 
foreigner would take the trouble of an 
18-hour journey by wide-gauge Soviet 
train, with a total ban on drinking and 
smoking in the compartment. 

That isn’t to say that the carriages of 
the Amber Express are uncomfortable. 
They were made in the GDR. 

Railway time is Moscow time. There 
are two clocks at Kaliningrad station: 
oAe shows local time, the other Moscow 
time. 

If nostalgic Germans were allowed to 
visit the city they would probably not 
recognise it. It was largely destroyed, 
cither during the war or in post-war 
demolition. 

■ .It has also been transformed by orna- 
mental stucco facades, by corrugated ir- 
on roofing in place of tiles and by coats 


In practice, it is another matter, as 
.spectacular “denationalisation" mea- 
sures show. German- language leaching 
has been restricted, being limited in 
many schools to language lessons. 

German-speaking teachers are as- 
signed to Rumanian-speaking classes 
and vicc-versa. 

The historic appearance of former 
German communities is systematically 
destroyed by demolishing entire streets 
and defacing them with high-rise hous- 
ing. 

So it is hardly surprising that "Sax- 
ons" and “Swabians" are no longer keen 
on the old country. Besides, as one mi- 
grant inevitably attracts the next, there 
is a steadily growing vacuum that is 
filled by ethnic Rumanians. 

This was demonstrated at the last 
confirmation classes held at the 



Schwarze Kirchc in Kronstadt, Sie- 
benburgen. 

Only five of the 18 children had all- 
German parents (although some were 
children of mixed marriages). 

So classes were partly held in Ruma- 
nian — for the first time ever. 

Another typical instance of Rumani- 
an assimilation is the fate of Wurmloch, 
a large rural district in Siebenburgen 
that was all-German only a few years 
ago. 

The local clergyman, a rugged Ger- 
man with duelling scars who. like nearly 
all fit Siebenburgen Saxons, had served 
in the Prinz Eugen SS division, lament- 
ed that Wurmloch had no future. 

The entire community had applied, or 
was planning to apply, for visas to migr- 
ate to the Federal Republic, he com- 
plained. Sooner or later they will all 

hlwe lcfL Erich Groiig 

t Stimgurlci Zctmiig, 4 September 1WJ) 

of poor-quality paint, mainly in pastel 
shades of blue, yellow and pink. 

Redbrick walls hnvc also been paint- 
ed over, totally changing their outward 
nppenrnncc, not to soy ruining their ar- 
chitectural character. 

Where churches once stood, such as 
the Holy Trinity, near the main station, 
Soviet planners have long built a cine- 
ma, the October, and a Gagarin Park 
with water-spouting fountains. 

A gigantic flyover taking traffic past 
the former stock exchange, now a sea- 
men’s cultural centre, to the Hotel Kal- 
iningrad, a soulless modern building, 
calls to mind similar West German civil 
engineering feats of the J 960s, 

The officials who designed this con- 
crete monster clearly had no interest in 
pedestrians, There are no pedestrian 
***w»wa»~an<i~MoskVitch, Zh iguii and 
Dniepr drivers seem to play cat and 
mouse with people on foot. 

In the 1960s Soviet bulldozers flat- 
tened the ruins of Konigsberg Castle, 
which could well have been restored. 
Kaliningrad engineers are still trying to 
build a, skyscraper on the site. 

Construction work on what is planned 
as a town hall, or House of the City Soviet, 
has parked firne for three years. Stress an- 
alysis has posed problems. 

Work is to be resumed on a limited 
scale this autumn. Rumour has it that 
the building is now to be a hotel. . . 

Might that mean Kaliningrad will soon 
have sufficient hotel accommodation to al- 
low 300,000 ethnic German survivors of 
Eqst Prussia to revisit the city where they 
were born and bred? ulfWurfeler 
(Hanoavertche Allgemeinc, 16 September 1987) 
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BUSINESS 


Increased leisure time fuels 
boom in board games 


J ust in case, Johann Riiltingcr and his 
brother filled their car lank before 
heading off for l he casino in Salzburg. 

Just in ease, each man left his check- 
book :U home and instead took along 
300 marks in cash. 

Their luck held — for fully half an hour. 
ITien they drove home again, penniless. 

The drive gave Riiltingcr, a graphic 
artist from Nuremberg, time to ponder: 
the thoughts led him to draw up for a 
board game featuring the glittering 
world of casinos. A hoard games maker 
liked the idea — and soon Lns Vegas 
came on (o the market. 

A slightly altered version of his game 
was one of the exhibits of u British 
manufacturer at Spiel 87, an inicrnn- 
tional board games congress in Essen. 

The 40-ycar-old Rill tinge n is now 
one of the established figures in the 
games business, which is going through 
a boom which seems 10 have no end. 

Playing board games has become tren- 
dy again for adults. It used to he Monop- 
oly and other games which reflected eith- 
er the commercial nr social aspirations 
predominant in society. Today, that is 
changing a little, and there arc environ- 
ment-oriented games on sale. 

The major problem Is still keeping 
players' competitive urges pepped up, 
and all the successful games riding the 
boom arc able to provide both excit- 
ement and entertainment. 

The influences of science fiction and 
oilier types of literary fantasy are easy 
to sec in the cvcr-clcvercr forms of 
denouement. Compared with this, tlic 
original idea is merely the hasis for a 
scries of variations. 

The same applies to games known as 
“strategy games.* In 1 0,000 German liv- 
ing rooms, “Mr X” is hunted. He is a 
gangster who time and time again suc- 
ceeds in eluding the police. The chase 
involves Scotland Yard on the hunt 
through the streets of London. 

Playing roles is now the thing so that 
plastic or wooden pieces or figures are go- 
ing out of fashion and the murderer and 
the detective are played by the players. 

The living room becomes the scene of 
the crime. Instead of inviting friends to 


a television evening or in look at slides, 
they arc now invited in a crime party 
with the inspiring handle of “Night 
Flight 10 Dentil.'* 

The invitation cards which tell guests 
which role they are to play, come with 
the game. There is even a cassette of 
taped music so the right atmosphere can 
be captured. It is ail very simple: a cer- 
tain Dr Schafer has fallen from a Zep- 
pelin and the murderer is wanted — it is, 
of course, one of the guests. 

Each round ends with a bout of prob- 
ing questioning so (hat among (he Baro- 
ness Adele von Schwnrzcnfcl.s, the hap- 
py-go-lucky actress Mitzi Marzini, the 
unsuccessful artist Josef Pawlicek and 
five others, the pieces are gradually put 
together until the identity of the mur- 
derer is eventually discovered. 

It is snid that the game can take up the 
entire night. But a note of warning: 
“Night Flight (o Death" is u oncc-only 
game. When it is over, it goes into the 
rubbish bin. 

The fascination of role playing has 
even heett recognised by the federal 
centre of political education which 
wants to make democracy something 
that the less politically minded young 
people wunl to lake part in. 

The attraction of cerebral involve- 
ment is clear: but that doesn't mean that 
the four basic components of hoard 
games, the dice, the hoard itself, figures 
and cards, are no longer used. The dice 
especially remains the only way -younger 
players have a chance of winning. 

Of course. Riiltingcr, ns a graphic art- 
ist, is concerned with the form and ap- 
pearance of his games. The first of his 
irilogy of games called the The Three 
Magicians was in 1985 awarded the 
Game of the Year award. 

His fantastic world of magicians, con- 
jurors and children of kings can imbue 
players with a feeling of identification — 
almost as in “Night Flight to Death.” 

Observers at Essen say that after a 
few minutes, players don't refer to each 
other hy name. Instead they name the 
person by his or her role — robber, 
monk or princess. 

What makes these games so fascinat- 
ing? Rosemarie Geu, press-spokesper- 
son for the congress, suspects that for 
many people it is the chance of taking 
part in the world of fairy talcs. 

In Essen, nothing was merely laid out 
for display or exhibited. Gomes were sim- 



Las Vegas comes to the living room. 


ply played and played and played. There is 
obviously no lack of ideas. Several years 
ago when a group of pensioners was asked 
how many hoard games they knew, they 
came up with GUO names. 

At this congress, about 85 originators 
showed off a total of 207 new games. A 
good dozen of them were thought up by 
Riiltingcr. With n cut of 6 percent of the 
retail price, he admits candidly to hav- 
ing an interest in sales. 

The ideas for his games conic from 
experiences in life. But first he tests the 
games out on his own children, l ie says 
children arc quick to find weak spots. 

There is enough stimulation where he 
and his family lives, in a 2 (Hi-year-old 
converted mill. There is plenty of ani- 
mal, life and vegetable lire and environ- 
mental aspects to pruviife iiixjiiiaiiuii. 

A game culled “Mensch argere Dich 
niclil" first eume out 75 years ago and it 
has remained the best seller or all hoard 
games in Germany. But few people have 
any idea or who invented it and under 
what circumstances. 

Today things have chungcd. RiiUingcr's 
games and those or his contemporaries 
have clearly nnuked on lhc packaging who 
(bought up the ideas and the rules. 

But often, a single person is not respon- 
sible. Peter Gross, product manager of one 
of the market leaders, says some games 
were developed by a whole team. 

He says it is easy to spend (hrcc quar- 
ters of a year and 150,00(1 mark in 
development. 

Now there is even a spoon-bending 
game, a son of Uri Geller game called 
Magic Spoon which depends on dexterity. 

A plastic fist holds a spoon which is 
capable of bending. Children arc meant 


(Pliiilti; Rudolf Kicilij 

to learn to get the idea and feel at 
weight hy placing discs of various 
weight into the spoon until it bends. 

I-'rau Cieu likes telling the sfoiy o/7hs- 
vor Pcpperell, from Britain, who thought 
up ir game about money white be was te % 
jail. The former millionaiie who brought 
his financial institute to ruin used his ex- 
perience to good advantage and tested 
his invent it >11 out on a specialist group. 
500 of his lellow inmates. 

The industry says that almost all 
games are suitable for everybody fram 
sis to 99 yems of age. 

Bui investigations have revealed that 
in fact that many of these board garnet 
have a dubious sort of attraction ihn 
gets the better of many adults, liven 

when ihuro hi mi-irnt tn Jie. :m.i lenitJU.^ . 
ni ill mu.it iii.ii.niw.* ««vis « 

only one whinur. 

Everyone wants to be the best, Ik 
fastest, the cleverest. Anyone whuiiou 
not want 10 subjugate himself 01 hew* 
to the rules and deliberately alUi*»* 
partner to win is a spoiler; a person wk 
robs the gumc of its fascination. 

The main reason why more adults fit 
playing more hoard games is iimfnul 
icdly because people now have ntor> 
leisure lime. 

In the last 31) years, leisure time hs 
doubled, and not ever ylmdy wants to. til 
in front of television the whole time. 

Naturally, Johann Ruttmger already 
hiis an idea for his next game. ThcHw/w- 
raiion came from lii.s romantic oWtsIL 
ll deals with the extra-terrestrial and* 
called Green Men WI 10 Come To Larin- 

Rudolf Kreill 
(Kiitner SiaJl-Anzcigci. 

C‘otn^ne.2 1 Scpwmhcr IV«1| 
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DAV-Varlaushaus Darmstadt 


Who manufactures what? 

Find suppliers and products, 
send for quotations, compare 
prices, track down special 
sources of supply, cut costs by 
buying at lower prices. 

This is a reference work every 
buying department should have 
at the ready. 

Easy to use, just like an 
encyclopaedia: 

Products, including 9,000 trade 
marks, are arranged 
alphabetically, complete with 


manufacturer's or supplier's 
address. 

A telephone number is listed for 
each supplier. 

1.400 pages A4, indexed in 
English and French. 

Price: DM98.44 post free in 
Germany, DM 107 elf abroad. 

Air mail extra. 


Order direct from us or from 
your regular bookseller. 
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Poatfach 11 04 52 
D-6100 Darmstadt 
Federal Republic of Germany 

Tel.: (0 81 51) 3 91-0 
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Solar energy mooted as 
The Ultimate Solution 


DIE# WELT 


S olar energy is the energy of the fu- 
ture and not just an energy alterna- 
tive. This was the message at a congress 
held by 1SES, the International Solar 
Energy Society, in Hamburg. 

The 1,6(10 participants spent six diiys 
reviewing the latest in solar engineering, 
from wind and water power to heat 
pumps and biomass converters. 

The next congress is to he held in 
Kobe, Japan, in two yenrs. 

Congress chairman Horst Horster 
said: “The solar radial inn that reaches 
the Earth is about 3,090 limes more en- 
ergy than we need. Two and u half hours 
of sunlight arc enough to meet the 
world's total annual energy require- 
ments." 

Solar energy is an uppori unity of pro- 
viding low-cost decentralised power 
supplies in developing countries that 
lack costly power grid infrastructure. 

State secretary Maheshwar Day id of 
India was overwhelmed by the response 
lo his report on the extent to which so- 
lar energy has been harnessed in his 
country. 

There arc. he said, about 850,000 go- 
/w biogas generators and several milli- 
on simple solar-powered stoves in ln- 
,lin. with 'tiditr roll rqmpmcut installed 

— 1 . » root ... n -. . - no — ■ ■ ■ > ■■! «■>■■■■—■ 

“Experience in India has confirmed,” 
he said, “that solar technology is cap- 


E uropc will one day be linked hy a 
network of electromagnet trains 
running underground: that at leust is the 
view or industrialist and pioneer aviator 
Ludwig Bdlkow. 

Outlining his ideas at the first Euro- 
pean transport forum, in Munich, he 
said that the fuel of the future is clcctro- 
lylically produced solar hydrogen, not 
mcthnnul or coal gus. 

Bolkow, whose company is now part 
of the Mcsserschmitl-Bolkow-Bluhm 
group, says cars, u major cause of pollu- 
tion, must not be allowed to run on fos- 
sil fuels, which are both expensive and 
environmentally dangerous. 

He wants to see combustion engines 
converted to hydrogen, his favourite fu- 
el. He is convinced a political decision 
must be taken lo embark on hydrogen 
power research as a prerequisite of 
-gqmamic and icchnulueicdpruarca 
initial period hydrogen fuel will only be 
feasible for commercial vehicles (buses 
and trucks) because of the trouble and 
expense of ensuring supplies. 

He accuses politicians of continuing 
lo think provincially rather than in a 
European dimension on transport is- 
sues and of failing to draw up scenarios 
for the future. 

He also complains that nothing is be- 
ing done about pressing present prob- 
lems such as transit across the Alps. 

Instead of wailing for long-term in- 
vestment projects such as the much-dis- 
cussed Brenner Tunnel he favours im- 
mediate action such as a swifter succes- 
sion of trains, hybrid locomotives that 
cut out the need to switch locomotives 
at frontiers and a much wider use of 


able of solving the most pressing energy 
problem in rural areas, the lack of fuel.” 

By the year 2901 India plans to meet 
29 per cent or its energy needs from 
renewnhle sources. 

Smull- and smallcsi-scale generators 
based on wind, biomass and solar ener- 
gy will make a major contribution of 
15,000 megawatts toward this transfor- 
mation. 

Photovnltuics, nr direct conversion of 
light into power hy means ol semicon- 
ductors, Inis lately hit the headlines. 

Even if economic use of the tech- 
nique lx a distant prospect, it has a de- 
cided advantage, Horster says: 

"The crucial fuctor is that this form or 
energy is in harmony with nature, im- 
posing no burden whatever on the envi- 
ronment. I reel it may he the only form 
of energy of which this can be said." 

The Sun shines long enough and with 
sufficient power even in industriuliscJ 
countries, which for the most part are to 
be found in temperate zones with strict- 
ly limited hours of sunshine. What mai- 
lers is to harness it properly. 

“We must set aside inflexible forms of 
large-scale technological applications 
and concentrate on decentralised pro- 
duction and use," he says. 

Passive use of solar energy by means 
of advanced solar architecture could 
well play a leading role in economising 
on the use of conventional fuels. 

It would also make a substantial con- 
t r ibvit ion low urd _ easiug...tl\e .bur^lcg.og.i 


Passive use of solar energy can save 
up to 50 per cent of the power needed 



U 





Germany's first solar-powered boat, being demonstrated in Hamburg, uses 
32 solar cells. It can travel at 8 kilometres an hour. It's a mere snip if you 
have 40,000 marks to spare. li*ln»u»: Hcml licninn) 


for heating, and as healing accounts for 
40 per cent of power consumption, the 
potential for economising is enormous. 

Pussive solar architecture includes 
deliberate “sun traps,” such as south- 
facing plate glass, conservatories and 
insulation and nocturnal cover in other 
directions. 

The development of special glass that 
cither reflects or absorbs sunlight de- 
pending on the angle opens up further 
possibilities. 

A highlight of the Hamburg congress 
was a special sunblind developed by the 
Fraunhofer Solar Energy Systems Insti- 
tute, Freiburg, 

Specially coated, in summer it ref- 
lects the sunlight, while in winter it ab- 
sorbs it and reflects it indoors at night. 

Trials of the new blinds in an office 
- buiUjua-Avj ijk have, bumi . 
Tdlfikl fo naive Men ting costs. 

Lhiz Bfno.s 

(Die Well, Uunii. I'lSi'piL-nilicr I *>87) 


Vision of a Europe linked by 
underground train network 


low-loader rail facilities for motor vehi- 
cles. 

The Munich foruin mnde it clear that 
the railway network is best suited lo ar- 
rive at a solution to European transport 
problems. There is a railway revival 
throughout Europe. 

High-speed trains are in use in Bri- 
tain. France and Sweden. A new rail 
concept is under development in Aus- 
tria. Italy is working on an ambitious 
high-speed rail programme and Switzer- 
land's Rail 2000 system will link interc- 
ity, express and through trains with 
coach services. 

i hE rgny 

Germany at speeds of up to 250kph. 

The aim, said MBB’s Dr Christian R. 
Guenther, must wherever possible be lo 
link distances of up to 600km in three to 
four hours. 

At the same time national rail net- 
works must be combined with existing 
civil aviation services. Transferring 
from road to rail transport must also be 
simplified. 

Dr Guenther could even imagine sea- 
sonal variations in rail facilities lo ensure 
passenger comfort, with the emphasis on 
light and airy carriages in summer and on 
warmth and comfort in winter. 

En-routc entertainment must make 
full use of all that show business has to 
offer, while businessmen must be pro- 
vided with comprehensive secretarial 


facilities mid other travellers with u wid- 
er range of services of all kinds. 

European endeavours must aim, in 
the final analysis, at ensuring door-tu- 
door service linking rail travel and oilier 
modes of transport. The railways must 
also cater for individual requirements. 

Rainer Goetz of the Berlin Local 
Transport Study Society found it hard 
to believe that tlic motor-car was still 
the mainstay of mobility in modern in- 
dustrial society. 

He called on politicians to stop seeing 
local transport as merely a facility for 
marginal social and automotive groups. 

It must be made more attractive for 
both young and old: for young people 
keen lo become car-owners and for ol- 
der people keen, for the sake of conve- 
nience, to carry on driving. 

The car is not going to be upstaged in 
a hurry, however. A microelectronics 
research programme, Prometheus, 
spunsored by 14 European carmakers is 
working on a new- look motor vehicle. 

The aim of project research by 270 
scientists is to devise a car that thinks 
for itself, a car capable of ignoring the 
driver and safely ensuring the right re- 
sponse in an emergency, such as fog and 
ice or at intersections or while overtak- 
ing. 

Fridolin Engetjried 

(Nurnbcrgcr Nsujirichicn, J 7 September Iv87j 


Bonn hesitates 
as Ariane 
makes comeback 



T he successful launching of an Ar- 
ianc 3 carrier rocket from Kourou, 
French Guiana, has brought Europe 
back lo the fore in the satellite business. 

After a succession of failures uml a 
spectacularly aborted launching in Mny 
1 VH 6 i h is i yth launching of the Euro- 
pean rocket was a complete success at 
the second ul tempi. 

Sixteen minutes after take-off the 
rocket put its two satellites, Australia's 
Aiissut K3 and the European ECS- 4, in- 
to orbit. 

In November an Ariane is to launch 
-.mother Gcrnimi satellite, TV-SAT, ami 
put it into a geostationary orbit. 

Ariane lias thus regained its status as 
the West’s only operational satellite 
launcher vehicle, a status it held for four 
months after the January 1986 Chal- 
lenger catastrophe. 

But the competition has grown tough- 
er. Both Moscow and Peking offer bar- 
gain basement prices to launch satellites 
on hoard their Proton and Long March 
carrier rockets. 

The Bonn government has postponed 
major decisions on space research and 
development that were due to he taken 
in the next 10 days, according lo a reply 
to a parliamentary question tabled by 
the Greens. 

■ ,~.Amdaaigian must be reached on three 
major Western European space pro- 
jects, on their finances and on a rear- 
rangement of German space research 
activities. 

In effect Bonn must arrive at deci- 
sions that will commit it on space re- 
search policy for the next decade or two 
and involve investment expenditure of 
at least DM25bn. 

The three European projects arc the 
Ariane 5, the Columbus spacclab and 
the Hermes shuttle. 

From the mid-1990s the Ariane 5 
will, if ail goes well, launch payloads of 
up to 20 tonnes. The Columbus is 
planned as a firm feature of the pro- 
posed US space station. 

Ariane 5, Columbus and the Euro- 
pean space shuttle, which between them 
Continued on page 13 
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Newspaper rivalry lends 
respectability to graffiti 


Hamburg commuter rolling stock is 
getting a burst of colour. Carriages on 
the underground railway system and 
some or the city 1 * buses arc being paint- 
ed by spraycan graffiti artists sponsored 
by two newspapers. Morgenpost , a shrill 
tabloid owned by Gruncr + Jahr, has 
hired n team or women to paint the 
trains; its rival, Hild-Zeltung, an equally 
shrill broadsheet owned by the Springer 
group, has got schoolchildren and scout 
groups to paint the buses. Looking be- 
hind the paint to get at the story is Karl- 
heinz Schmidt, writing in Die Zeil , an 
unshrill broadsheet owned neither by 
Gruner + Jahr nor by Springer. 

T hree years ago, in a venture that was 
as spectacular as it was absurd, the 
pop magazine Wiener hired two New 
York spraycan artists to decorate a rail- 
way carriage in the Austrian capital with 
graffiti. 

That used to be regarded as vandal- 
ism: this time it was legal — but more 
decorative than nut hen tic. 

Graffiti, the spirit of the age sprayed 
boldly from a can, cannot simply be 
transplanted. Once they arc transferred 
to the bright lights of publicity or to 
private art galleries, artists who paint 
underground train carriages lose more 
than anonymity. 

Their messages usually containing 
radical views are reduced to harmless 


bourgeois aestheticism. It is graffiti for 
domestic use. 

The Morgenpost, a Hamburg newspa- 
per owned by Gruncr + Jahr wants both 
to steal a march on (he city's rival 
Springer Group newspapers and also to 
be taken seriously on art. 

So it decided to kill two birds with 
one stone by launching an advertising 
campaign — by painting train carriages. 
It was soon followed by Springer’s Bild- 
Zeitung, which has gone for the city's 
buses. 

Morgenpost hired neither self-taught 
spraycan artists nor college-t rained 
trendies to do the painting. Its artists nre 
all women. It was a controversial deci- 
sion. Exhibition organiser Peter Ru- 
thenberg, whose idea it was, says wom- 
en ure underrepresented in art in the 
public sector. To redress the balance is 
nothing if not fair! 

The first “art trains" have now added 
a splash of colour to the city’s U-bahn 
network. A funfair was held to mark the 
handover of the first 36 carriages to the 
travelling public. 

Twenty-one women artists from 1 1 
cities arc transforming 55 carriages into 
works of art on wheels. 

They include fairly well-known artists 
such as Renatc Anger from Berlin, Bei- 
lina Scmmer from Hamburg and two- 
time Kassel Document award-winner 
Jenny Holzer from New York. 

Then there nre talented newcomers 
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Commuting colours. Hamburg U- 

or relative unknowns such as Gudruii 
Diffcrenz from Frankfurt, Eva Ohlow 
From Cologne and Bente Spalthoff from 
Berlin. 

“What we want," Morgenpost editor 
Wolfgang Clement announced when the 
art show on wheels was launched, “is to 
provide a view of work by contempor- 
ary women artists.” 

There were few better opportunities 
of transposing art from the museum to 
everyday life than to use the coaehwork 
of commuter trains. 

He could hardly have then known that 
his newspaper’s art trains were to feature 
virtually every aspect and variety of con- 
temporary art. Hardly a technique, a style 
or ait idea now seems to be missing. 

Figurative motifs by Ursel Frank 
from Fnmkrurl roll alongside ornamen- 
tal work by Sabina Wdrner from 

pUasoldorf. 

Informal streams ot colour poured by 
Elsheth Aril from Flonsburg can be 
seen alongside the golden bathtub into 
which Carola Schell from Berlin luts 
transformed her carriages. 

At times more is tested than the pow- 
ers of imagination of Hamburg commu- 
ters. Their tolerance is tested by “fast 
food artists" Rcnatc Kirchhcim and 
Monika Ratcring from Bremen. 

They have joined forces to decorate 
their carriages with juicy, larger-than- 
life hamburgers. 

The brilliant red ketchup and soggy 
hamburger rolls are draped round the 
carriage windows, transforming the pas- 
sengers inside into the pure beef filling. 

Some might call this good, clean fun. 
Others might see it as effrontery, it cer- 
tainly falls not far short of poor taste 
and is, fortunately, the exception. 

Censorship has happened, but is was 
accidental is no more. 

The Hamburg city transport depart- 
ment, which runs the trains and hires 
out advertising panels on the rolling 

stork, wrm hliccfntlj* nmm-arp of the ex- 
istence of action art and “happenings." 

Its officials had to be given a briefing 
in modern art history before the women 
artists were allowed to get back to work 
with paint and brush. 

Contemporary art on wheels is to roll 
round Hamburg for a year, adding co- 
lour and providing food for thought. 

Some carriages are painted in pain- 
staking detail, others in grand gestures 
of the brush. All are art prescribed in 
what Peter Rut hen berg calls homoeo- 
pathically infinitesimal doses. 

This is a reference to the fact that 
trains only stop for a minute or so, so 
travellers get only a glimpse of each car- 
riage. Yet the idea may catch on. 

Other art-minded Hamburg firms 
keen to combine image-boosting and art 
promotion could do worse than follow 


Bahn carriage being decorated. 

(Photo; Groan? 

'suit. Hie city’s U-Bahn, or subway.h. 
a further 700 carriages for hire. BiU 
Zeitung, the Springer paper, hns been 
one of the first in jump on the A/otgeu- 
pa\t hat ul waggon. 

Hifd-Z.eitung has enlisted the services 
»il school classes and scout packs to de- 
corate 1 5 nriicuLucd buses with well- 
known 1 1 am burg moiik. 

It doesn't much matter taw they ^ 
about it. The point of the exercise — ad- 
vertising apart - is that the buses havet 
bright a ml cheerful look. 

This is to he ensured by a panda 
public figures who will judge alien 
tries. In go von Munch, HambtwV 
new arts senator, elearly has no 
quitl ms about brushing up his an 
sense by kind permission of the Axel 
•Springer AG. 

He is reported as saying: “I’ll be tle- 

lightud Ui-Murvu.un iha.ju£y.’ , .-<- 

I lie MtngenpoH pi tiers to reiyM' 1 
Hu the n berg, mi art expert who mnkeo 
point ofliitvlng selected his artists wilt 
out the supervision or interference 
advisory panel or a jury. 

He had to use the gilt of the gab, to 
ing nothing to offer his artists m Iwr At 
» DM500 fee and DM32 a day in o 
penses. 

Editor Clement says the ll-lM 
advertising xpaee will cost "well und 
DMlm." So the transport deparoni 
can congratulate itsell on this win 
fall, whereas the artists are unlikely' 
catch more thuit a cold in the dauf 
and draughty locomotive sheds 
sidings. 

What, one wonders, is fair ^ 
that? Raif Banolcit of DPA. < hc m ’ 
burg-based Deutsche Prcsse AgehW 
secs some consolation for the 2 1 uUisi 
As a “reward" for their hard work, t 
writes, they will share an art show in tB 
city’s Kampnagcl-Fabrik. 

Frankfurt artist Petra Falk, who if 
fused to work free of charge and p^ 

has long realised whnt is far from a ^ 
ter oT course in modern society. 

“Art work is work." she says, * wii» 
ifsorbuts." 

That is a point which is surety w 
deserving of consideration than P° |D . 
less discussion about trains, or l ‘ij ,cn 1 
toys," as Clement puts it, being P 5 * 8 '*’ 
by women. . ( 

"Whether the envisaged produc 
friction between a traditional j 11 f 
world and women’s art is u reality' 
was merely a hare-brained idea,"'** ! 
Ruthenbcrg in his dossier, “will te* 1 
when all the carriages have been 
ed.” q, 

So the project can be reviewed m 
tober. Fair enough! Or is it? •; 

Karlheinz Sch^ : 

(Die Zeil, ftumburg, IS Scp««l ber 
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German director reads a book and 
goes deep into America’s south 


MWSCHKSAiiAfcit 


F irst Wim Wenders went to the Unit- 
ed States. Then Volker Tin Drum 
Sclildndorff followed. He has now been 
searching for material for two and a half 
years. 

His first film in America was Arthur 
Miller’s Death of a Salesman, the classic 
story of Willy Lotnan, a lower middle 
class failure who becomes a victim of 
the American Dream. 

Schlondorffs new film, A Gathering 
nj Old Men, is set in the deep south of 
Scarlett O'Hara country, but it is a mod- 
ern setting. 

As an art form cinema tends more 
iliun most to Iced off myths, or myths in 
the form of anti-myths. And it’s precise- 
ly nt the point where the American 
Dream runs up against reality that 
Schlondorff seems to find his material. 
Where the illusion ends is where the 
American nightmare is at its most vivid. 

In hardly any other part of the States 
are the American dream and nightmare 
so interwoven as in the south. Between 
the flowering magnolia trees and sugar- 
cane plantations, everyone is well aware 
of his neighbour and the colour of his 
skin. The destiny of people is on show 
for all to sec, concealed by a veil of 

pi-rri'prinn. 
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ing south, Schlondorff luts turned once 
again to a literary source: the 1V83 
book of the same name by Ernest J, 
Gaines, a hlack front Louisiana. 

it deals with the Deep South today and 
is considered to he one of the outstand- 
ing books on race-relations in the south. 
Its theme is the dreuni of solidarity among 
blacks and the intricacy of compulsory ra- 
cial roles and of unspoken understand- 
ings.This time, Schlondorff has kepi close- 
ly to the text. Tiie book has just been 
translated into German. 

Schlondorff once said that a film 
comes into being on locution. And this 
is no less true for n A Gathering of Old 
Men. The author helped him to pick out 
the locations and, together with excel- 
lent camera work, Schlondorff was 
able to create a convincing atmosphere. 

He succeeds in capturing the humidity 
of Louisiana where time goes by slowly 
and one wishes that one could dwell long- 
er on all the personalities that flow by. 

In one scene, the camera hovers over 

graveyard and then onto a river stress- 
ing that which is the south of such im- 
portance. The land on which they work. 

The story is about the shooting of a 
white by a black. Schlondorff tells us right 
at the beginning who did it. A black called 
Charlie, on the run from Beau, a white 
landlord farmer, shoots him dead in self- 
defence before the cabin of a black sharec- 
ropper called Mathu. 

Candy, a young plantation owner, 
calls together 1 7 other old blacks to 
protect Mathu from being lynched by 
whites. She believes he is the only one 
courageous enough to have done it'. 

Candy succeeds in mobilising the old 
black men into revolting. Something 
that they have wanted to do ail their 
lives. 


Richard Widmark plays sheriff Ma- 
ple. the investigator of the shooting, To 
his surprise he finds himself eon fronted 
by IK proud old blacks with nothing 
else to lose. They all claim responsibil- 
ity for the deed and in doing so take a 
stand for the first time in their lives 
white intimidation and violence. 

But times have changed since Scarlett 
O’Hara's day. Even sheriff Maple, who 
sees (Immgh the conspiracy, would like 
to avoid bloodshed. Even Beau's broth- 
er, who organises in ter- racial football 
matches to promote racial harmony, 
wants the case settled in the courts rath- 
er than by a lynching. 

The whites themselves ure also por- 
trayed as victims. They have the burden 
of guilt and shame on their shoulders 
and live in the shadow of class preju- 
dices among themselves. In the south of 
the eighties most of the young people 
have already left to go somewhere else. 

His film is one of dialogues, a staging 
of words. Maple spends a day interro- 
gating the men who arc so awkwardly 
trying out their revolt. Those that have 
the chance to speak also speak with 
their faces, using frugally calculated 
mime and gestures. 

All the old men tell the sheriff that 
they individually shot Beau. But what 
they really mean is that they should 
have done it a long time ago when they 
were younger. 

Their fnini-hciirlcd revolt, which 

their dignity. And in order to gel this it 
meant also freeing themselves from the 
guardianship of their well meaning pa- 
troness. 

The men wean themselves off the 
young woman's support and deckle to 
make their own decisions. 

The ending is a surprise. The negoti- 
ations seem to be going on for over 
when suddenly Charlie gives himself up 
to the police. Luke Will, the leader of 
the whites tries to press ahead with a 
lynching anyway. 

A shoot out takes place. But unlike 
the book in which Charlie and Luke 
Will are also shot, Schlondorff uses a 
happy ending with the old men dancing 
for joy. Maybe he felt the book version 
was too depressing and chose instead to 
give a Hollywood ending. Candy the 



white liberal plan- 
tation owner ends 
up having a rela- 
tionship with Lou 
Dimes, a journalist 
reporting the case. 
The actors carry 
the film, especially 
the performances 
of Louis Gusset jr. 
us Mathu and Ri- 
chard Widmark. 
It's a film about 
change in the south 
which, like that in 
the film, is slow. It's 
very much a Euro- 
pean film and a 
very American 

theme. 

Angelika 

Ohlantl 

(Deutsches Mtgcmcims 
Sonnni?sl>laii, Hnmhurg, 
2!i Scpictnhcr 
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Uprising or lust a gathering? Schlflndorff’s A Gathering 
of Old Man. (Hioio: FilmvviUigdci A\il«»n.n) 


Return of Fritz Lang and the 
idea of the doppel- ganger 


B erlin’s notorious fame has been re- 
corded on film like a Prussian mind 
in one of Schinkel’s buildings. 

Three films by Fritz Lang from the 

JiiiVU 

been lost Itnvc been rediscovered, What 
a birthday present! (Berlin is this year 
celebrating its 750th anniversary). 

One was found in Brazil and the other in 
Amsterdam. Both can he seen at the Berlin 
mu! the cinema exhibition. This is a special 
contribution from the German Cincinntccli 
Foundation to the anniversary. 

There was a certain tension in tltc air at 
the Gropius-Dait film theatre, a lew steps 
away from the world’s most famous wall. 

The visitors hud come to see Lung’s 
Katnpfent/e Herzen. This was a joint 
production of Lang’s together with 
Then von Marbou. Like Mabuse a year 
later, it is very much n picture of the 
times. The foundation also put on an ex- 
citing report about the state of film then 
and what wtis being developed. 

• Everyone knows that the fantastic 
genre was characteristic of German cin- 




Forces struggling In Fritz Lang's Haraklrl , 1919. 


(Photo: Stiftung Deutsche KJncmathefc j 


emu in the l*)20s. Films like this tended to 
make use of the Doppelgdnger theme. The 
scum of the underworld who make their 
deals in low dives arc at the same time the 
\veJI-)aedo<l cited Is of ihe Iran In nets. 

Lang applies that with a modern lack 
of bins. The crime films make way for 
fairytale like romantic stories. Shadowy 
doubles become figures who lead dou- 
ble lives or also, ns in this film, become 
unequal brothers. 

The main person, the real-estate 
agent, is a quick-change artist, He is not 
as cunning as Mali use. 

Who is behind it all? This is famous 
question in Lung's serialised Spionv litis 
already been pul in Kii/npfcude Herzen. 
The film is so made that the audience is 
forced to use his eyes to perceive wlmt 
is taking place on the screen. At all costs 
the spectator should avoid being de- 
ceived. 

Die I'fer tun die Fran is actually a sec- 
ond title for the film. The film has a cer- 
tain Harbou-touch. Because the hus- 
band is driven by business. 

She is the weakest part of the script, 
which is otherwise built or increasing 
tension and senseless action liberally 
provided with elucidations which arc 
provided by one person, arc then intcr- 
then continued by someone 
else with the brittleness being stressed 
by pictures whose animated scene of ac- 
tion and changing focus is underlined. 

It’s on agitation which stops the audi- 
ence from immersing in an illusionary tale. 

Harakiri, which was directed two 
years earlier, has none of this. H’sa Mc- 
lo from the mind of the Madame Cftry- 
santheme by Pierre Loti, who works 
with Madame Ru/terffy material. 

The point of the film is lo show what 
contact with the West did to Japan. 
Lang loved exotic subject material in his 
films. He said it allowed him to use 
memories which he had acquired while 
travellin around the world.- 

It's not the peculiar incongruities, 
such as Berlin's penetrating omnipres- 
ence, or that the actors are made up of 
Con1lnu«d on page 14 
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MEDICINE 


Laboratory fight against parasite which 
inhabits a tenth of mankind 


The author, Rennie Rica, is u biologist and 
jourjiuiisf. For (Ilfs article, which investi- 
gates research into aninebinsis, a disease 
affecting huge numbers of people in tropi- 
cal and sub-tropical countries, she won 
third prize in a Science Reporter competi- 
tion run by (he Bonn Minis try of Science 
and Technofogy. 

E ntamoeba histolytica is n micro-or- 
ganism that preys on red blood cor- 
puscles and causes an illness called 
amoe basis. Dysentery is a symptom. 

The amoeba lives as a parasite in the in- 
testines of an estimated 480 million peo- 
ple ~ every JOth person in rhe world. 
Whoever has the amoeba has amoebiasis. 
But only between 8 and 10 per cent show 
the symptoms — dysentery. 

Dysentery is known in Germany only 
as a complaint brought back by travellers 
from tropical and sub-tropical countries. 
Bur it is a danger to everybody in those 
countries. 

Julia Walsh of Harvard says at least 
40.000 people worldwide died of it in 
1981. Richard Guercant of the University 
of Virginia says the figure is twice as high. 
No-one knows for sure. There are no reli- 
able data. 

Biology student Claudia Walter, a 
member of an Osnabriick University 
team investigating the amoeba, says, 
“With today’s techniques entamoeba his- 
tolytica is often either not diagnosed as 
the culprit or it is suspected of being to 
blame when it isn’t." 

She fa working on a better diugnostic 
technique based on n new technology that 
can make the characteristic features of 
each and every cell visible. 

Her aim is to produce ft detailed de- 
scription of the germ. For comparison she 
uses non-pat hogcnic entamoeba, similar 
micro-organisms that do man no harm. 

Originally isolated from reptiles or se- 
wage, they are now bred in lest tubes full 
of brown liquid nutrient. 

Entamoeba flourish on a diet of yeast 
extract, predigested protein, beef serum 
and 1 8 vitamins. Unlike entamoeba histol- 
ytica, they leave red blood corpuscles 
alone. 

It nlone relishes a Dracula diet. A 
glance through the microscope is suffi- 
cient to identify the culprit, which can 
clearly be seen to digest its diet of red 
blood corpuscles.: 


Once identified in a patient's stool, the 
diagnosis is clear and incontrovertible. 
The patient is suffering from dysentery. 

Its most frequent symptoms are sli- 
my. blood-spattered diarrhoea, inflam- 
mation of the intestinal wall and ab- 
scesses of the liver. 

Thar is why rhe rogue amoeba is called 
hisfoiyrica, or tissue-destroying. Instead of 
making do with intestinal nutrient, it pref- 
ers human body cells and blood corpus- 
cles. 

ft attacks the intestinal wall and pene- 
trates the tissue. It finds its way almost 
all over the body, leaving a trail of ab- 
scesses. If not treated, they usually lead 
to death. 

Infection can be extremely painful — 
even for the Osnabriick microbiologists. 
Yet they wear neither masks nor gloves 
in handling the parasites. 

Arc (hey thoughtlessly running a health 
risk? “The risk of contracting nmoebiasis 
here in the laboratory is virtually zero," 
says biologist Folker Keller. 

He studied the subject before joining 
the research team two years ago. “En- 


tamoeba is only in fuel ions when sur- 
rounded by a thick coat and trans- 
formed into a cyst. 

“If the cyst is swallowed it will survive 
(he gastric acid and find its way into the 
intestine, where it sheds its coat and re- 
sumes its mobility." 

These are facts he checked in scien- 
tific literature. “Infectious cysts," he 
adds, “arc only formed in the para- 
site’s natural environment, the intes- 
tine. In laboratory conditions it is un- 
able to do so." 

So the naked test-tube amoeba can 
do no harm, whereas (hey can wreak ha- 
voc if they reach the intestine. 

In the past it has been difficult to 
prove their existence there, but a test 
devised by Claudia Walter has mode 
them easier to spot. 

Her new test clearly shows whether 
the patient has excreted the parasite and 
whether the stool contains other, non- 
pathogcnic entamoeba. 

Suspects are identified by means of a 
single characteristic identified by mo- 
lecular specialists: monoclone uiuihod- 


ies that identify alien cells n n <j Su i 
stances in the amoeba by their individ 
a I structure and trigger their removal ** 

Monoclone anti bodies me generan 
by the descendants of a single cell » 
identical and thus all recognise the s* F ! 
structure. In the diagnostic test they J 
coyer the rogue cell, attach thenissk 
to it and are coloured. 

This colon r betrays the invisible * 
vador. which is then identified - aj. 

1 hough that alone docs not prove ft uto 
blame for the patient’s diarrhoea. 

Most infectious the parasite causes 
are harmless. It attacks its host inoolr 
one case iu 10 . Monoclone nntibodin 
spot aggressive characteristics ^ 
identify the “bother boys." 

The distinction is important. Fighnj 
harmless entamoeba cun do the paik 
nothing but harm. 

These antibodies arc not yet reao».< 
available. The WHO has declared thu 
development an urgent research lari 
and funds it, but loo few scientists are 
engaged in this research sector. 

When doctors and research scientists 
from all over the world attended the 
ninth internal ionnl congress on infec- 
tious and parasitic diseases in Munich 
in July l l *Kft. only two speakers had 
anything 10 say about amoebiasis. Each 
spoke for about 10 minutes. 

Rewire Rits 

(Frankfurter Altgemctne Zchunj 
lit 1 I teuiMihliinil. 1 7 September \W) 


Trend to hormones instead of 
drugs to treat cancer 


C ancer research is turning increasing 
fp hormone rrcnimeni Instead nf cy- 
tostatic, or drug, treatment of malignant 
tumours . The aim is to harness • the 
body’s own defences to fight the dis- 
ease. 

The new approach was one or the 
many topics talked about at the third in- 
ternal ionnl congress on hormones and 
cancer, in Hamburg. 

Attended by over 1,500 specialists, it 
was the first international cancer con- 
gress held in Germany for half a centu- 
ry. 

Congress chairman Professor Ger- 
hard Nagel, Gottingen, left no doubt ns 
to the importance of new theories. 
“Cancer research," he said, “is on the 
brink of a fascinating turning-point.” 

It would, he said, be a while before 
the striking laboratory findings found 
their way into an effective therapy, but 
the principle of the new research ap- 
proach to cancer sounds convincing. 


Extreme-right campaign 

Continued from page 3 

latest annunl report of the Bavarian Verfas- 
sungsschutz, the government agency that 
monitors espionage and political extrem- 
ism, but more aggressive in hoW it voices its 
views. 

The DVU is also said to seek to qualify 
German guilt by either relati vising the Nazi 
era or denying its excesses. 

It is further said to encourage racially 
motivated prejudice against foreigners and 
to slander democratic institutions and their 
representatives. 

It has an estimated 12,000 members na- 
tionwide. Regional leaders are not elected; 
they are appointed by DVU leader Gerhard 
Frey. r 

The NPD, which had eight MPs in Bre- 
men from 1 967 to 1 97 1, welcomed the elec- 
toral victory of the Lisle D and said it would 


now be concentrating on the March 1 98 8 
Baden-WumembergBtaie.aisetalphmaiis... 

In 1968 the NPD polled 9.8 per cent in 
Baden-Wiirttemberg and had 12 assembly - 1 
men in Stuttgart for a four-year period. . 

The NPD was founded in 1964 and 
peaked between 1966 and 1969 when its 
candidates were elected to seven of the 1 1 
state assemblies. 

In the late 1960s it benefited strongly 
from protest voters dissatisfied with the 
1966-69 Grand Coalition of Christian and 
Social Democrats and from the first major 
recession in the Federal Republic’s history. 

In the 1969 general election it polled 1 .4 
million votes, or 4.3 per cent , and thus failed 
to make the five per cent minimum. 

. In subsequent state assembly elections 
the NPD lost all seals previously gained. 

dpa 

(Frankfurter Ncue Presse, 15 September 1987} 


Instead of being treated by radiation 
and toxins, malinnnni tumours are to be 
beaten by the body’s own weapons, har- 
nessing anti-hormones to treat hor- 
monc-bnscd • tumours such as breast 
cancer. 

Medical specialists check the tumour 
cells for hormone receptors that re- 
spond, say, to oestrogen, or progester- 
one. 

These receptors can cither be 
blocked by anti-hormones or hormone 
synthesis can be restricted or brought to 
a hall. Tumour growth can thus be 
braked. 

In the past women cancer patients 
have had ovaries and even pituitary 
glands removed to interrupt the hor- 
mone influx. Given what is now known 
about hormone treatment, this is sel- 
dom necessary. 

Effective hormone therapy, said Pro- 
fessor Heinrich Maass, Hamburg, pre- 
supposed the existence of hormone re- 
ceptors. 

Hamburg experience had shown hor- 
mone treatment to be feasible for about 
-JxalLihe...women over 50 whose breast 

Cancer had alrontly J I o 

glands in the armpit. 

Professor Kurt Possinger, Munich, 
complained that many doctors pre- 
scribed horpione treatment without re- 
ceptor. check?. That Was no substitute 
Cor chemotherapy. • .. 

Hormone treatment, he said, was 
neither a harmless alternative nor an 
alternative with no side-effects to chem- 
otherapy. Far from if. 

“Hormones are extremely problemat- 
ic substances that in some cases can 
have substantial side-effects, such as de- 
pression." 

Cancer research in the United States 
in particular has adopted a new ap- 
proach, albeit only, as yet, in laboratory 
and animal experiments. 

Professor Marc E. Li ppm an of the 
National Cancer Institute in Bethesda, 


Maryland, told the Hamburg congress 
about initial success in treating cancer 
with umi-growth substances. 

I I is work was based on the realisation 

that not only glands and organs pro- 
duced hormones; cells could also sjfl- 
thesisu substances that promote or im- 
pede growth . - - 

III lilts mi) LUiieei cells inn umh’wuv. 
to grow Independently of external fac- 
tors. 

In laboratory experiments US cancer 
research scion lists have achieved inilit) 
success in treating tumours in mice wh* 
anti-growth factors. 

The principle makes sound sense. J 
cell production defect is repaired t> 
means of the appropriate .substances 
the body’s own. 

It remains to be seen whether ar 
growth Mihstaitees, as they are calli- 
will lead to the development of a mofr 
cine. 

Experiments have so far been Uaded 
to laboratory mice and restricted w ob- 
servation of the effect of a neg^* , 
growth factor. ! 

Normal and cancerous growth h - 
volve an abundance of substances. No- 
one knows how substances affect the 
recipient, particularly the body as a 
whole, so scientists advise against prem - 
ature euphoria. 

Yet even though comprehensive «• . 

the new concept h« reached the stag* . 
at which initial clinical trials may & 1 

in, say, six months or so. 

The initial aim will be test the loxiW) \ 
of the new-found substances, Only lh* n 
can the effect of anti-growth factors be 
probed. 

The body might, for instance, fail 
tirely to respond to the special w®* 
stance or, alternatively, to circum ven 
its effect. j 

Besides, what side-effects does 1 ; 
have In high doses? 

Richard Pclo, Oxford, damped scwjj J 
tific optimism by noting that tried a j 
trusted treatments must not be aba . 
doned until new methods had been d e f 

nilely shown to be better. ' 

Gisela Schuttt 

(Die Welt, Bonn, 10 September 19* > . 


G loss, steel and concrete may soon 
be replaced by transparent insulat- 
ed sheeting as a facing Tor outer wails. » 
Berlin congress wax told. 

The new material was said to save 
substantially on heating bills and to off- 
set the disadvantages of existing outer 
wall facing materials. 

These claims are made in a survey by 
the Fraunhofer Construction Physics 
Institute, Stuttgart, the findings of which 
were outlined to a Berlin congress on 
outside walls. 

The congress dealt at length with 
structural damage due to indoor damp. 

Over a three-year research period 
scientists devised insulated sheeting 
consisting of transparent glass fibre and 
acrylic foam. 

It harnesses sunlight ns a source of 
heat and provides the usual insulating 
features of conventional mineral fibre, 
the Stuttgart institute's Professor Karl 
Gcrtis told the conference. 

Fixed to the outside wall, the trans- 
parent sheeting lets sunlight through un- 
hindered. It does so very much in keep- 
ing with the hothouse principle, trans- 
forming the light that reaches the wall 
inside into long-wave heat. 

This heats the brickwork to tempera- 
tures of up to 70* C, making outer walls 
perceptibly wurmer than indoor air. 
They thus function as an auxiliary hea- 
ter and cut back the fuel or power con- 
sumption of the main heating system. 

Experiments in Stuttgart have shown 
this “solar oven" effect even to function 
on north-facing walls where diffuse light 
is all that can pass through the panelling. 

The heat thus generated, he told the 
congress, is still sufficient to prevent 
any heat loss whatever From within. 

in summer a fully-clad south-facing 
wall generates too much heat, so Hie 


THE ENVIRONMENT 


New insulation material ‘key 
to getting rid of damp’ 


DIE#WEtT 

next stage of the project will aim at sup- 
plying greater detail on the energy-sav- 
ing effect and testing sunshade tech- 
niques as a precaution against overheat- 
ing. 

These experiments will include Vene- 
tian blinds that adjust automatically to 
varying degrees of sunlight intensity. 

Another system that is under deve- 
lopment is based on a principle similar 
to that of self-tinting sunglasses, with 
sheeting clad in a phototropic surface 
layer. 

The lighter it is, the darker this layer 


(he 


har- 

sun 


turns, progressively reducing 
amount of light that is let through. 

Winter sunlight could thus be 
nessed entirely, while summer 
would be kept at bay to some extent. 

The advantages of transparent facing 
are better energy utilisation and use of 
the propeilies of concrete. 

Concrete is a poor heat conductor 
and lets through very little steam, which 
is why it can often only be used in hous- 
ing when combined with costly and 
complicated extra arrangements. 

The new facing material could make 
concrete as universally usable as other 
building materials with properties bet- 
ter suited to ensuring comfortable living 
conditions indoors. 

Physicists are hopeful the new insu- 
lating technique will help to solve what 


in recent years has become an increas- 
ing problem with outer walls. 

Double-glazing cuts healing bills bill 
dry air and a growing number of put 
plants indoors have led to a substantial 
increase in mildew on inside walls. 

It starts with pinhead -sized black 
dots that grow in size and number anti 
are either black or dark green. They 
flourish only when humidity is high. 

If rooms aren’t aired properly, con- 
densation from the pot plants, from the 
sink or the shower bath collects where 
outside walls are coldest. 

This mildew can be a serious health 
hozard for the lungs and respiratory 
tract. 

Airing is essential, bul improved ex- 
terior insulation at “black spots" would 
he an invaluable precaution. 

Research scientists say mechanical 
ventilation of outside walls is another 
possibility. That would require a space 
between the transparent sheeting and 
the brickwork from which hot air could 
be extracted and used, for instance, to 
heat the cellar. 

Richard Schwalbe 
(Die Well, Bonn. 22 September I y«7) 


A way of converting waste plastic into 
high-grade oil has been developed 
by a Cologne firm. 

Union Rheinische Braunkohlcn 
Kroftstoff AG says the process can pro- 
duce 800 kilograms of oil for every 
tonne of plastic. 

Project spokesman Dr Joachim Korff 
says that oil produced this way is more 
expensive than buying it from out of the 
ground but. he says, crude oil will not 
always he cheap. 

If the process turns out to he as suc- 
cessful us hoped, it will he u significant 

v ..r — ; 1 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 



supplied the data arranged in see-at-a-glance tables in ihese new reference 
works. They include details of air and water temperature, precipitation, 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 
of thunderstorms. 

^ .... ^ | (| WM) () | > ) l |) l , l I U r|J | l < y | U l | |(||| l ^ l | ft ^M »l »' 

Basic facts and figures Tor every country in the world form a preface to the 
tables. The emphasis is on the country’s natural statistics, on climate, 
population, trade and transport. 

The guides are handy in size and flexibly bound, indispensable for daily use in 
commerce, industry and the travel trade. 

Four volumes are available: 

North and South America. 172 pp., DM 24.80; 

Asia/ Australia, 240 pp., DM 24.80; 

Africa, 130 pp., DM 24.80; 

Europe/USSR, 240 pp.. DM 24.80 


Look it up in Brockhaus 

F, A. Brockhaus, Postfach 1709; D-6200 Wiesbaden 1 


Process claims 
to convert 
plastic into oil 

step towards getting rid of plastic waste. 
Plastic has transformed everyday life, 
making it more colourful and less trou- 
ble — but it is causing serious waste-dis- 
posal problems. 

.There, i* an. estimated three million 
tonnes of plnstic waste tt year in West 
Gcriiiony. hull’ of it household waste. 

In many areas glass and metal are 
separated and recycled, while chemicals 
are dumped .separately or incinerated. 

Dr Korff suys: “We have long years of 
experience with hydration, or liquefac- 
tion, of brown coal at our refinery. This 
know-how can he modified for use in 
processing plnstic waste." 

Demonstration facilities iu the Co- 
logne research laboratories and at the 
technical centre show what could lie 
ahead. 

A gaily-coloured mixture of shredded 
plastic waste is filled into a container 
and chemists subject the contents to 
high pressure, high temperatures and 
hydrogen. 

The molecular structures of the waste 
are transformed and it can then be recy- 
cled into its raw material, crude oil. 

“As we can recycle up to 80 per cent 
of the waste," Dr Korff says, “we can 
practically produce up to 800kg of oil 
from a tonne of plastic.” 


<*n mJAu I ' CTiwm m y 

mineral additives to the raw material. 

This advanced hydration process, 
classified by the German Patent Office 


as one of the most important recent in- 
ventions, is a recycling technique that 
evidently bridges a gap in waste pro- 
cessing. 

Experiments at the refinery have 
shown that the pilot plant can be fed 
with virtually any kind of plastic or rub- 
ber waste; a threadbare piece of syn- 
thetic carpet, lengths of plastic cable, 
old plastic buckets, used car tyres or 
plastic cutlery. 

All are converted into an oil similar 
to crude except that it contains more 
high-grade ingredients. 

Press officer Christ inn Anschutz says; 
“The process developed in Wcss cling 
can help the environment in two ways. 

“It will unt only help to clear gigantic 
garbage tips hut also to destroy proble- 
matic synthetic materials such us PVC 
waste, converting them into harmless 
suits and chlorinc-frec oils." 

The results of laboratory 1 rials have 
prompted the management to coin mission 
u larger pilot plant that is to be built with 
financial hacking from the Federal Re- 
search and Technology Minister. 

Chemist Dr Dagmnr Merten-s-Gottsclig 
says that by the end of the century a large- 
scale facility may be in use thnt processes 
i 00,000 tonnes of waste plastic a year. 

That would correspond to the waste 
output and disposal requirements of six 
cities with a population of one million 
each. 

Oil recycled from rubber and plastic 
is naturally more expensive than black 
gold gushing from a well but, as Dr 
Korff points out, "waste disposal costs 
are spiralling and crude oil prices will 
not be in the doldrums for ever. 
At-uQape-rfte prices are right we will one 
day be paid simply to dispose of plastic 


waste," he feels. 


Georg P. Rainer 


(Die Well, Bonn, 1 4 September 1987) 


Continued from page 9 

will cost an estimated DM25bn. are to 
be developed by Esa, the European 
Space Agency. 

Esa, with an annual budget of about 
DM3bn, is also engaged in a compre- 
hensive unmanned research programme 
and has drawn up plans until the end of 
the century that will cost about 
DM60bninaIL 

The Federal Republic of Germany 
would be expected to foot roughly 30 
per cent of the bill, so when national 
space research spending is borne in 
mind Bonn will need to invest at least 


DM25bn by the year 2000. The Bo 
coalition plans to arrive at a decisi 
next month. |t stressed in its parliame 
tary reply that “German participation 
space research and the development 
space technology is essential and justi 
able pn both economic and technolo; 
cal and scientific and social grounds." 

Bonn Will thus agree in principle 
join the three large-scale Esa projee 
but possibly not in keeping with t 1 
present schedule and within the pr 
posed cost framework. 

Anatoi Johansen 
(Dio Well, Bonn, 17 September Jyj 
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Honeymoon at 80 a 
recipe for vitality 


$atitfieiiefkr 3 eHm(i 

H aas Rupp sets die breakfast table, 
goes shopping, and cooks the Job- 
ber nr Berliner Biiicttcn (a type «>f 
mem ball), l-fis devotion in his wife 
would make you think Mans and Maria 
arc newly married. 

And so they arc. At 81. Last year, 
they were the oldest couple to get mnrri- 
ed in West Germany. 

It is a trend. More and more young 
people arc living together without both' 
cring to get married while more older 
people, either widowed or never marri- 
ed, arc getting married. 

Jn 1984, the number of marriages 
where one or more partners were over 60 
wns up 12 per cent on the previous year: 
there were 1,115 men were between 65 
and 70 and 2,574 over 70. There were 
2,850 women between 60 and 65 and 
1,196 over 65. One 65-ycnr-old woman 
married n 29-year-old man. 

Hans Kopp first met Maria Mie.sen 
when he and his first wife were in Lis- 
bon 22 years ago. He was a civil servant 
responsible for protocol and culinary 
mailers at the West German Embassy in 
Lisbon and Frau Micsen also worked at 
the Embassy. The Kopp couple main- 
tained contaci with Frau Micscn mui 
met her regularly. 

Hatis Kopp says that when lii.s wile 
died two years ago, his wife told him to 
marry Maria. On 4 November Iasi year, 
they were married in a civil ceremony in 

Continued from page 1 1 

every nutiomiiity except Japanese, unhid 
the actors fnil to reach those standards of 
elegance which the Japanese would. 

What is does lack is u disciplined nar- 
ration and n sharp and precise applica- 
tion of cinematic techniques. And yet 
this is where Lang’s strength usually is. 

There is rcnlly only one surprise. Cer- 
tain use of the camera which he later 
used in later films turn up here for the 
first time. Ho uses inside-shots which 
look outwards as a counter-balance to 
effects of interior space. 

Shots such as these are a direct result 
of the influence of Japanese decor, which 
in their makeup resemble still-life pain- 
tings. Once can sec with Ozu a view be- 
hind interior rooms which give one the 
impression of seeing a minuture garden. .. 

in this way Lang confronted the limits 
of painting and the dimensions of filth. 

it would appear that with the help of 
Schiele and Klimt, Lang found his way 
to film-making via painting. 

Hopefully the money which has been 
raised the Berlin anninversary will last 
out to help restore a third discovered 
film by Lang. Dtis Wn/ulernde Hi hi. 
which was also discovered in Brazil, ft 
has a second title. Madonna ini Schnec 
Buhuel, the late Spanish surrealist di- 
rector, referred to the tendencies of 
both films in which forces are engaged 
in internecine struggle against one an- 
other, as a joining at the navel. Perhaps 
another variation of the old doppcl- 
gangcr theme being brought.oui by the 
silver screen. Frieda Graft 

(Suddcimchc Zcituiig, 
Munich, 27 SciUi-mbcr |VS 7 j 


CSs 


Gndcshcrg, Their • 
honeymoon was m-. •; i 

spent in the •' • , 

grn< mi s home town \ / ‘ 1 

of Herb rech tinge it, 
in Baden-Wiirtiein- 
berg about .10 miles 
from Ulm, where & 
they were married 
again in a church 

ceremony by a f* ,s 

Repp's first marri- 
age. “Nobody want- 
ed me.” jokes this . . . „ 

willy, sclf-ctmfi- A fair Kopp 

dent woman. They 

admit to differences of opinion, hut say 
life would be boring without them. 

Hans Kopp is a cavalier of the old 
school. He sccreily leaves pralines in 
her cupboard and surprises her with 
cordon bleu meals. .She leaves llie kit- 
chen entirely to him. she says, l ie reads 
the newspaper to her because her eye- 
sight is had. 

They have no money problems mid 
each contributes 5UU marks a month for 
groceries so that, when lie goes shopp- 
ing, lie doesn’t have to worry about cost. 
Quality is what is important. 

Geriatric experts say that old people 
need attention, recognition and tender- 
ness. Ham and Maria Kopp have ma- 
naged it. For others it is not so eusy. 
Loneliness is for some old people ton 
much to take, writes Simone dc Beau- 
voir. 

She says tlml in France, suicide among 
old people comprises three quarter* of all 
suicides. Up to 55 years, the rate was 5 1 
suicides per ltm.tmt) of the population; 
over 55 it climbed to 158 per 100,000. Dc 
Bemivoir says in her book. Das Alter, that 
society should take a more human altitude 
towards old people. 

The fact is I hut it is not so easy for 
most old people to marry like Hans and 
Maria Kopp did. In most cases the 
children oppose it, although the motive 
is not as self-interested ns might he 
thought. The main reason is a social ta- 
boo, that getting married again just isn’t 
done. 

Gertrud Janssen has been the head of 
an old people's home in Bonn since 
1978. She says she is not occasionally 
asked if mother or father has not be- 






A fair Kopp. Hans and Maria Kopp at home. 

(Ptu»l«: Bsubnra Fruiulhcn) 

on. hut say conic a little “disoriented ’’ because ho nr 
hem. she is talking about getting married 

of the old again. 

pralines in She says with regret that the old t;»- 
s her with boo is still there. It is often a matter of 
*cs the kit- "what will the friends ami relatives 
<. Me reads say?" 

her eye- The laic Simone de Beauvoir said in 
her book that society forces the great 
ibleins and majority of old people to such a low 
i month for quality of life that the words “old" and 
ties xhopp- "poor" mean just about the same thing, 
about cost. She said retirement offers old people 
no new opportunities; at that very time 
old people when a person is freed from the pres- 
md tender- sures of a working life, the menus for us- 
i have ma- ing leisure constructively is withdrawn, 
ot so eusy. “The pensioner is sentenced to veget- 
pcnple too die in InnoJirn-ss and hnrvdoin. n eoml- 
e ilc Beau- lor-noiliing," 

Frau Janssen knows from many years of 
'ride among ex|>erience thm old people are mentally 
mi ters of all and physically better off when they cun 
rate whs 5 1 form friendships, even when they are in a 
population; home. For that reason, site welcomes the 
L 00, 1)00. Dc trend towards marriage in old ngc. 

?s Alter, that She also knows, however, that friend- 
mini attitude ships arc often prevented and that the 
theme of specinl friendships in a home al- 
so easy for ten conic up ngninst taboos. "It is (usually) 
tc Hans and avoided, people don’t talk about ii mnl it is 
t cases the not practised — unfurl unntcly." 
i the motive She quotes an example in her home, 
is might be which has 1 20 old people. There were 

i a social ta- two cases of people forming close reln- 

ain just isn’t tionships. At first, the reaction in the 
home was of agitation. 

i the head of But things calmed down and both 
Bonn since couples are now fully accepted, 
occasionally Barbara Frandsen 

has 1101 be- |SnarhnicfccrZcilun{!. 1 7 Sept cm her ]«iK7) 


OT 








Back to school for a 100-year-old. Peter Schmitt, the oldeat man in the Saar, 
returns to the school at Mettlach-Orscholz which he first attended a century 
ago. The children presented him with a schoolbag full of schnaps and ciga- 
rettes. ( Phuin: TijuiJI Uivnncr) 


Brass-knuckle$ 

granny comes 
back fighting 

KielerNachricAtenJ 

A ft 5 -year-old Munich woman has an 
min u spot of bother over her hah 
of carrying a set of brass knuckles i„ L 
handbag. 

I ,K ‘ ,:u, y- whose name has orilvk- 
given us (- deilia l.„ was caught as 
went tli rn ugh the check-in at Mu. 
airport. Brass knuckles arc regarded! 
the law as an offensive weapon. Anyot 
possessing a set can be charged, cot 
vieied and punished. 

C;icilin L.: "1 didn't know that. 1 had 
so often heard about old people being 
attacked and robbed and ail i wanted to 
do was protect myself.” 

Certainly there is no way she could 
have known that her case would turn in- 
to a uiiiior affair of slate. The public 
proseeutoi. the attorney -general, the ' 
Bavarian Minister oj Justice and the pe- 
titions committee of the Bavarian as- 
sembly have all become involved. 

Alter l 'ucilia I.. was held at the air- 
port, she was dunged and then told bj 
the state prosecution Uuu the case 
would be closed il she paiila fine of 25(1 
marks. 

But when this decision was made, she 
was in hospital and didn't receive tht 
notification. By the lime she was home 
again and had read the mail, it was too 

I. !!«•• rlii* jviymi>iti .!.*!ii1ITn.'n«'ti<nV,*i*hn»n 
gone. 

So Oicilla L. turned foi help ■«> tk 
Unvniinn Minister of Justice. KV.rthiW* 
Uerghofer-Weichner, .saying she nr 
eelved only n small pension and sin# 
not be punished so heavily Joi wham, 
after nil, an excusable error «>t juJ; 
mem. 

The minister passed the case to 
attorney-general's office .ind it v. 
passe<] on further to the slate prose*-' 
(ion. Where il w-as decided to pruftd 
"in I lie public inieicsi.” 

The ease emerged into the Opel 
through the petitions coiiiinimvnf t/n* 
Bavarian assembly to which CSciti aaon ' 
turned. The head of ihe commas 
commended that the prosecution he f 

continued. The accused h«d up w® 
now been a respectable woman and 
posed no threat to the public. 

Bui justice was not to be swayed. lt 
must remain by its principle that the lav 
must be applied equally to 
less if the offender was a pimp nr « 

court and lace the consequences. 

Bur Cue ilia L. was not about m £*'■ 
up, either. She went on the attack M 
laid a complaint against the officers who 
laid the prosecution in I lie first place- 
Now the case has generated greater 
public interest lhan the public pm« c0 ' 
tion ever expected. 

But, in the future, whatever her fate 31 
the hands of a court of law, C:ieil' a ^ 
will not have to do without some . 
pon to defend herself with in an em £j r- 
ency. \ 

She will, fur example, he able to ttSt ^ < 
hat pin. These can inflict severe dam 3 *, 
on an attacker but hove the advaflW!^' 
not being regarded as an offensive " 

P (,n - . 

W.I'.ScItW' 

I Kick* r Nm'h rich ivri. '» SepwmM l ' 1 ' 
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Study of urban poor hits 
at planned spending cuts 


P lans by the Essen city administra- 
tion to cut back spending on social 
welfare have come under criticism from 
one of the planning department’s sociol- 
ogists. 

The city is short ol cash and is plann- 
ing cuts, even in already hard-hit areas, 
in an effort to balance the books. 

Sabine Reicherzt went out to find out 
more about urban poverty in general 
and that in Essen in particular. 

She discovered signs usually associat- 
ed with areas of unemployment. She 
found customers in pubs in the early 
morning, violence at youth centres and 
racist slogans on wails. 

But the growing poverty itself wasn’t 
noticeable at first glance. People were 
not marching in indignation in the 
streets. Instead they tended to look up- 
on poverty and unemployment as signs 
of personal failings and kept the fact to 
themselves or within their families. 

Frau Reichertz’s findings have drawn 
a lot of atteniion.She has put in black 
and white what she feels to be blatantly 
obvious.She believes that poverty per- 
petuatesjtself and criticises plans to cut 
back social benefits. 

She sayOnnterial poverty brings 
oKmit a plunge down the social ladder." 

rarnewiariyin^r n w w Hiw o wwi^ff to wtffB"' 

class districts in the north end of the 
city, the unemployed have tended to be 
concentrated together.Thls kind of 
planning has come in for criticism from 
Sabina Relcherzt. She feels il has played 
a role in perpetuating a ghetto outlook 
amongst the unemployed. 

The city’s research into poverty has 
drawn criticism as well as praise. Cori- 
tas, the charily, refused to comment on 
n row which broke out over its conclu- 
sions. We’re not saying anything, it said. 
"This study has already done Essen en- 
ough damage.” 

The city administration believes that 
if poverty is to be beaten in the long 
term, awareness about the causes of so- 
cial problems needs to be raised. 

One of the main causes which the 
study pointed a finger at is unemploy- 
ment, which is growing, and the result- 
ant dependency on social welfare. 

in March 1986 32,802 people in Es- 
sen were on welfare. Already this year it 
has climbed to 38,363. it now turns out 
growth in claims for assistance are those 
which are already burdened with the 
highest amount of claims. 

An examination of 50 areas of the 
city showed that 21 had figures which 
were above average. With the exception 
of One area they all formed together a 
block in the north, north-cast and cast 
of the community. 

The district of Altenessen, where 
52,000 people Jive, is one example. 
More that 10 per cent, 5,900, live on so- 
cial welfare. 

Friedhelm Bussfeld, head of the local 
social welfare department, said, "Twcn- 
W years ago it was h case of old people 
who couldn't get by on their low old-age 
pensions. But now it's able young peo- 
ple whose unemployment benefit is ex- 
hausted who are coming to us.” • 


A family with irwu children of say, 7 
and 1 1, have to make do with DM 1,174 
a month. In addition it receives rent and 
heating allowances. 

"My own experience has shown me 
that the children are usually the vic- 
tims,” says Bussfeld. The financial diffi- 
culties lead, he added, “to rows in the 
family, and at sometime the marriage 
breaks down. The mother then ends up 
coming to us with her children." 

Bussfeld has to deal with about 400 
new cases every year. The accumulation 
of social problems such as financial ones, 
create difficulties for families which 
would otherwise have remained intact. 

In his opinion it’s very difficult to cre- 
ate residential areas for large families, 
in which many families with social prob- 
lems can be settled. But this is exactly 
what has happened in Altenessen and is 
supposed to take place again. 

He dreads to think what it will be like 
in two years time. For it is intended to 
build 700 new flats on an old industrial 
estate. He estimates that at least a third 
of the residents will end up at his office. 

What Altessen needs is jobs, he said. 
“But not the highly sophisticated type, but 
those that correspond to the district's level 
of education and training, which is below 
that in the south side of the city." 

Frau Reichertz agrees. She points out 
that in order to escape social inequality, 
the authorities need to improve the lo- 
cal surroundings, the condition of the 

infrastructure and to bring back the lo- 
cal culture which lias since disappeared. 

But by shrugging her shoulders she 
acknowledges that she is well aware that 
the city’s financial situation more or less 
rules out such plans. 

The city has a budget deficit of 
DM 135m, which has forced cut backs 
all round. City spokesman Ulrich Wein- 
stock lias complained that the commu- 
nal self administration is gradually be- 
ing run ad adsurdum. 

He has calculated that the cost of the 
youth and social departments will cost 
the city about DM5 36m. 

If one adds die personnel costs to that 
then more than half of the overall budget 
of DM2.4bn has already been reached. 

In 1963 Essen spent only DM22m on 
social welfare payments. By 1986 this had 
climbed to DM263.7m. Since last year the 
city has lost about DM300m in turnover. 
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It lost DMJ45m in income from (rading point out. that the problem of unem- 
lax, DM21m from agriculture and new ployinent will he dealt with primarily in 
proposals on taxation are threatening it the family, if it's going to be at all. 
with further losses of DM38.5ni The goal of the project is to give pco- 

The city is now being forced to plan pie q feeling of community. But since 23 
more cuts in all ready hard hit areas. It per cent of the residents are immigrants, 
is now thinking about making more cuts this has not been easy, 
in areas like kindergartens. In the beginning it led to enormous 

Most people believe none should he conflicts. It took four years before the 
closed. residents were able to mix casually with 

And even a mere examination of the each other, 
possibilities has led to protests by fa- The many sided offer at the “Holzhnus 
thers and mothers at the town hall. They Beisen'\ named after a place in Katenburg, 
object to the degrading of kindergartens has given people the feeling that they can 
into “detention centres.” share their problems with others. 

On first inspection the kindergarten The project consists of more than 
problem in Essen is not so bad. The law help programms but also embraces en- 

says that facilities should cover the tertainment, creativity and learning 

needs of at lensi 75 per cent of the pop- aids. People arc more prepared now in 

r r - • talk with others and to accept help from 

But apart from the fact that kinder- them. The immigrant community is he- 

gartens have long wailing lists many dis- coining steadily more active. It’s noticc- 

tricts arc being run badly. Kttnlcrnbcrg able that in comparison to previous 

on the north side is an example. There yenrs more women arc taking the initio- 

are places for 4U8 children — 44 places live in tackling problems in (lie family, 

fewer than laid down in education de- Peter Schiile is responsible for coordi- 
partmcni regulations. nating the work with foreign immigrants. 

Michael Prcis, who works on a social He found out that unemployment among 
project for foreigners and Germans, has immigrants is mainly » teenage problem, 
fears that plans to build new nurseries They usually do not have the necessary 
will now be scrapped. qualifications or training possibilities. 

Heinrich Bohrenkampor, who is Therefore the promoting of economic 

working on the same project, says that development is the key idea til the town 

ihe further cuts would be intolerable, hall now. Local enterprises should be 

But the teachers believe that fears that enticed into staying and the place made 

the north side will start having street ri- attractive to new ones, 
ots and demonstrations like Kreuzberg According to Wcinslock, ihe city spo- 
in Berlin, arc ill founded. kesman, between 1983 and 1986, 21 hec- 

“People here, he says, “tend to be ap- lares of land could have been sold for 

a thelic rather than aggresivc.” commercial purposes. This could have 

Although the attitude to unemploy- created 1481 new jobs and secured 3712 

ment has changed, the project leaders existing ones. But in the end DML40m' 

— — _ worth of investment was created. 

qs 1 This year 15 hectares of land have 
_ 1 been sold. This has created 2100 jobs 

_ ^^andjnysst.nienls of DM 6 5m. Wcinstock 

**** ’“‘"S* 1 ’-' wouEFliEe to able to more in this field. 

wakn °w . But the department is running into fi- 

irlaks (*) . / * r . p on nancial restrictions. 

S 0r The federation and the state are now 

s being called upon to reform the way lo- 

✓ cal government ia financed. AH the same 

Weinstock is convinced of the study's 
* usefulness. After all it does help to esta- 

, * Wish how much leeway he has. Apart 

NewAddress from that, existing plans have to 

checked anyway and new ones drawn up 
to account for adjustments. 

Admittedly all this is no solution. But 

what was it that the study said? if local 

government cuts back on its services 

they will only make problems worse. 

Lack of assistance hits the weakest 
members of society the hardest. This 
rauntrv on, y makes the poor even poorer. 

Martina Schlingmann 

- ■ - - ... . — . J (Die Welt, Bonn, ]4 September 1987) 
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